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What Does D-E-L-F-T Mean? 


—Demand for the PUREST and most UNI- 
FORM gelatine, in the RED, WHITE and 
BLUE barrel, made for the United States 
and purer than any FOOD LAW demands. 


—Exceptional STRENGTH requiring less 
Delft to a batch than any inferior gelatine. 


—Leadership and STANDARD by which 
other gelatines are judged. Ask any Food 
Control Official what he thinks of Delft. 


—Freedom from liquefying and harmful 
BACTERIA when delivered to you, a fea- 
ture made possible by the cleanliness of 
the Delft Works and scientific laboratories. 


—TROUBLES that cease when DELFT is 


used. No more M-M returned on account 
of sourness or bursted coating. 
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POLICY 


THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER, being a specialized publication for manufacturing confectioners exclu 
clusively, is edited in the interest of the executive, the purchasing, production and sales departments, and provides 


a medium for the free and frank discussion of manufacturing policies, problems, methods and materials 


The same corresponding policy applies to the advertising pages which are available only to the supply manufac- 
turers for the advertising of products which are used by the manufacturing confectioner—machinery, raw materials 
and factory supplies, etc. 


The Manufacturing Confectioner believes in 


A Technical Candy School with resident and exten- Pure Food Legislation which enforces a quality 


sion courses for factory superintendents and standard for confectionery. 
journeymen candy makers. Uniform Method of cost finding and accounting. 


Rigid Inspection of candy factories to enforce sani- An Annual Exposition of Confectioners’ Supplies 
tation and working conditions necessary for the and equipment under direction of (not merely en- 
production of a pure food product. dorsed by) The National Confectioners’ Associa- 

tion. 
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For the benefit of the Manufacturing Confectioners who were 

unable to visit us at the recent National Confectioners 

Exposition at Atlantic City, we are reproducing above our 
exhibit which features our single product— 


DUNN’S Celebrated EDIBLE GELATINE 


Produced and blended especially for the Confectionery and 
Ice Cream Industry 


“Our goods have made good by the good way they are made” 
GRADES FOR EVERY CLASS OF WORK 
Purity, Value and Uniformity Guaranteed 


THOMAS W. DUNN COMPANY 


Ti. 546 Greenwich Street, NEW YORK CITY 
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INDEX TO 


The Manufacturing Confectioner’s Approved Advertising of 


un 


Confectioners’ Machinery and Supplies 


and Miscellaneous Advertising Directed to 
Manufacturing Confectioners 


POLICY: Tur MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER ts essentially a manufacturers’ publication 
and therefore is a logical advertising medium only for confectioners’ supplies and equipment. The 
advertising pages of THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER are open only for messages regarding 
reputable products or propositions of which the manufacturers of confectionery and chocolate are 
logical buyers. 





This policy EXCLUDES advertising directed to the distributors of confectionery, the soda 
fountain and ice cream trade. The advertisements in Tuk MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER are 
presented herewith with our recommendation. The machinery equipment and supplies adver- 
tised in this magazine, to the best of our knowledge, possess merit worthy of your careful 
consideration. 
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. 
Essential Oils, Fruit Flavor Bases, 


Cumarin and Vanillin 














Seasonable Offerings: 


mae ane 


| Oil Peppermint, Guaranteed Absolutely Pure and of Finest Flavor 
Oil Lemon and Sweet Orange, F. B., Handpressed 


of Unexcelled Quality 


| Hard Candy Flavors 





APPLE CURRANT, Red PINEAPPLE 

BANANA GOOSEBERRY RASPBERRY 
BLACKBERRY GRAPE ROSE 

CHERRY (with Pit Flavor) HONEY STRAWBERRY 

CHERRY (without Pit Flavor) LOGANBERRY STRAWBERRY, Preserved 
CHERRY, Wild PEACH VIOLET 

CURRANT, Black PEAR 


amount of natural extractive matter from the fruits 














HE reception accorded to this new group, 
which we placed on the market only a short 

time ago, has been gratifying and supports all we 
claim for them. These flavors are of the highest 
concentration, have the delicious aroma of the fruit 
itself and have been manufactured with a special 


view to permanence and TO WITHSTAND CON- 
SIDERABLE HEAT. In addition to the large 


present, the Flavors contain sufficient Ethers, Esters, 
Vegetable Tinctures, etc., to provide the necessary 
strength and impart the special characteristics neces- 
sary and claimed for this group. 


For all other kinds of confectionery, particularly 
cream work, the following groups have been suc- 
cessfully employed: 


TRUE FRUIT AROMA ESSENCES 


Extra Concentrated 
which represent nothing but the extractive matter of SOUND, RIPE FRUIT; and our 


FRITZBRO-AROMES 


which are the IDEAL FLAVORS OF HIGHEST CONCENTRATION, based on Fruit Extractions and 
fortified with other harmless ingredients to accentuate the SPECIAL CHARACTERISTICS of the respective 


fruit. 


With these lines, you can solve ANY PROBLEM of flavoring candies, of whatever kind they may be. 


Samples and further details will be cheerfully furnished upon application. 





Fritzsche Brothers, Inc., New York 


Chicago Branch: 33-35 West Kinzie Street 
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Purest and Best— 
It Stands the Test” 


Test Atlantic 
at Our Risk 


Send today for a barrel of 
Atlantic Gelatine. Don’t pay us 
a cent unti! you have used five, 
ten or fifteen pounds. Then, if 
you decide Atlantic isn’t the 
most economical, finest, clearest 
and purest unbleached gelatine 
you've ever used, return the 
balance of the barrel at our 
expense. The trial then will have 
cost nothing. 


Write Home Office or 
Branch Nearest to You 


MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 


Unseen—Untasted—Unnoticed 


-Yet All-important! 


With its identity alsolutely lost 
as concerns the consumer, Gela- 
tine is yet of vital importance to 
high manufacturing standards 


EVIATION from a standard quality may mar 

a manufacturer’s success. Splendid reputations 
even of years’ standing may be jeopardized through 
a single deviation in the quality of the gelatine used. 
By using Atlantic, the super-clarified gelatine, you 
are insuring permanent high quality and an un- 
deviating grade of gelatine. 


ATLANTIC 


—the super-clarified— 


GELATINE 


Atlantic has worked out a new process of manufac- 


turing gelatine. Beginning with the very finest of 


raw materials, we have evolved a super-clarified 
gelatine. True, our process is more time-consuming, 
more costly; but the result is the finest gelatine 
on the market. 


Atlantic Costs Less! 


So superior in its clarity and purity that it passes 
the pure food requirements of any state in the Union, 
it is yet true that Atlantic costs less—actually less 
—than other gelatines of corresponding grade. 


The use of Atlantic means greater economies for 
you and increased satisfaction to your trade. 


ATLANTIC GELATINE COMPANY 


NEW YORK CITY 
1081 Woolworth Bldg. 


Woburn, Mass. 
CHICAGO 


Suite 510, 118 N. LaSalle St. 


~ 
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QUALITY FLAVORS 


SIMILE FRUIT OILS 


A full line of flavors based on the concentrated natural fruit 
juices fortified with artificial ethers, etc. Possessing the delicate 
flavor of the natural fruits they have the requisite strength to 
make them ideal for hard candies. 


NATURAL FRUIT FLAVORS 


The highly concentrated natural fruit juices, absolutely pure 
and so prepared as to fully conserve the flavor of the fruits. 
Ideal for flavoring soft centers. 


VOLATILE OILS 


Lemon, Orange, Peppermint, Birch, Wintergreen, Spearmint, 
Anise and other oils used by the candy manufacturer; all of the 
finest quality. 


OZONE VANILLIN 


Ungerer & Company are the sole distributors of the celebrated 
Ozone Vanillin, the finest Vanillin on the market and unsurpass- 
able in purity and flavoring strength. 


‘‘Our Quality Is Always Higher Than Our Price’’ 


UNGERER & CO., New York 


124 West Nineteenth Street 


CHICAGO ST. LOUIS PHILADELPHIA DETROIT 
350 N. Clark St. 826 Clark Ave. 165 N. Front St. Detroit Savings Bank Bldg. 
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If You’re a Caramel Maker 
Your Name is Probably Thomas 
—Mr. Doubting Thomas 








If you accepted our invitation, and met Mr. Sure Kandex at Atlantic City, 
you've had to drop the Doubting from your name—and can no longer claim 
to be from Missouri. 


For Here is the Great Show that 


KANDEX 


made—a prize fight you might call it, with old General Humidity now knocked 
out forever as far as the caramel maker is concerned. 


The “Fight” took place in an electric oven heated to 110° F. by the thermometer, 
and with old General Humidity 90°% strong. 


The Kandex Caramels went into the “ring’’—the centre of the oven—absolutely 
soft—perfect ‘eating’. The ‘fight’ started Monday morning and lasted until 
Friday night. During this week thousands occupied “‘ring side seats’’ in front of 
the oven’s glass door. 


They saw the invincible Kandex Caramels stand firm and unruffled while the heat 
raged and water poured down the glass front from old G. H.'s work. 


On Friday night the Caramels came ‘‘smiling through’’—out of the oven—-just as 
they went in—firm and soft—the kind of Caramels every manufacturer wants to 
make and can make, for the great heat test proved that Kandex-made Caramels 
will meet any weather conditions the U. S. A. has to offer. 


If you failed to meet Kandex at the convention, send for sample and put it up to 
Kandex to show you in your own plant. 


Remember, Kandex consists mostly of protein and fat—the two ingredients you 
are looking for. One pound of Kandex replaces four pounds of sweetened con- 


densed milk. 
And you can try before you buy. 


The Nucoa Butter Company 


CHICAGO NEW YORK CITY SAN FRANCISCO 
111 West Washington St. Nucoa Building 1964 Bryant St. 
4th Ave. at 23rd St. 
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Fruit Flavors, Essential Oils, Food Colors 





Have you yet made a practical trial with 


OIL SWEET ORANGE CALIFORNIAN 


Pressed at National City, Cal. 





The following are among our list of candy flavors 
that have proven their merit with manufacturers 
who demand quality: 


Butter Honey Pear Plum 
Cherry Loganberry Peach Raspberry 
Grape Maple Pineapple Strawberry 





Samples cheerfully furnished on request. 





Every purchasing agent or candy superintendent 
should have our price list showing entire line; 
send for your copy. 


W. J. BUSH & COMPANY, Inc. 


370 Seventh Avenue, New York City, N. Y. 


1018 S. Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 70 Kilby Street, BOSTON 
394 St. Paul Street, W.,. MONTREAL 
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This booklet describing in 
detail our entire line and 


formulas will 


be sent free on request. 


Let us send you your copy. 


equ Maker's Specialties are of “Sterling” Quality 





A NOUGAT THAT WHIPPED COMPETITION 


ECAUSE—the quality was there and the price was 
lower—it got the business and held its place and re- 


peated at a profit- 


all because it was made with Senneff’s 


Nougat Whip, which goes farther, makes fluffier candy 
and holds moisture better than anything on the market that 
is being used for the same purpose. Try a sample shipment. 


| e Candy Maker's Friends iy 
a = = 





These Sterling Brand Spcciallies are the founda- 
tion materials back of many successful confections 
put out by the foremost manufacturing confec- 
tioners in this country. Perhaps we can help you 
too. May we suggest a solution of your problem? 


Senneff-Herr’s “Big 3." 


Products you should know about 





Egg O Creme 

“*The Best for Cream Centers”’ 

Makes a soft, snowy-white, velvety and 
creamy starch mold center that ripens 
ready tor the market in a very few days. 


Also a center that is easy to dip with 
a small percentage of coating, on 
account of a smooth, firm crust and 
the absence of starch. 


X-L Cream Caramel Paste 


We guarantee X-L CREAM CARA 
MEL PASTE not to turn rancid, sour 


nor curdle. It makes a caramel as 
smooth as one made from pure sweet 
cream at LESS COST and has a rich- 
ness of flavor that is true to its name 


It EXCELS 
Nougat Whip 


is monarch of them all in quality, 
lightmess. smoothness and flavor. Our 
NOUGAT WHIP is made from pure Hen 
Egg Albumen. IT IS ABSOLUTELY 
FREE FROM SUBSTITUTES. 
NOUGAT WHIP belongs to Senneff's 
“Big 3” family. 


Other competitive products to meet price competition 








SENNEFF-HERR COMPANY, Sterling, Ill. 


You may send a copy of your Candy Maker’s Guide— 
without obligation. 


Name............. 
I i ea 
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Mor aap esp apgi i S Candy 
There Must without this New 


Be A Reason Candy manufacturers are 


now developing new items 
for their Fall and Winter 
One important manufac- trade. 





turing confectioner after 
another is adopting Peter | A new piece is a great 

| sales aid. But the farsighted 
manufacturer is also recog- 
nizing the new standard 
quality which has created a 
new conception of good 
taste in candy. 


Coating. And our regular 
customers of years standing 
are not only buying in a 





normally increasing volume 
but taking on more numbers 
from the wide range which 
our line offers. | The fame of Superkreme is 
spreading. Your trade now 
knows—from actual test—that a 
better stand-up body for wrapped 
merit in our Chocolate and or unwrapped caramels and 
because our prices are right. fudges, and a fresh full-cream- 
and-milk flavor, is assured by the 
greater amount of milk solids in 
Superkreme. 


Our success must be due to 


Surely an investigation 
would be well worth while. 


333% The progressive candy-maker 

always stays at the head of the 
procession. Distinctive quality 
formulas which have been pro- 


° duced with Superkreme—togeth- 
Peter Cailler Kohler er with samples—will be sent 
Swiss Chocolates Co. bona fide manufacturers on 


request. 


Samples and Prices Upon Request. 


Incorporated 


131 HUDSON STREET 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Factories: 
Fulton, New York, U.S.A. Pontarlier, France 
Orbe, Switzerland Hayes, England 
o @ ° : 
cs ~D 


Broc, Switzerle ~- London, England 
Made Only by 


WHITE-STOKES CO., Inc. 2sssiseen srooxurn. NY 





















































Nulomoline tor Better Candy 


CARAMELS 


mels, we reach a point where 


r, making high grade cara- 


there is a positive need for 
another ingredient. NULOMO- 
LINE fills this need by supplying 
a satisfactory medium to stop the 
goods from graining and becom- 
ing hard and dry. 


The Nulomoline Company 
New York :: Chicago :: Boston 


This advertisement is 
one of a series. Next 








CARAMELS 


ARAMELS are not difficult to make, if 

one is not particular as to the kind of 
goods produced. The product may leak, stick, 
grain, but it is a caramel, for the label on 
the box says so. Cur Service Department 
can tell you how to make good caramels. 
They can explain why caramels do not stand 
up, and tell you how to secure a remedy. 
We have the answer to graining, curdling, 
sweating and sticking. Any or all of this 
information may be obtained by writing 
for it. 








The coupon is for your convenience. 


All formulas and information sent without obligation 


2S Le OsPeSeRee ev seeereseccerseneseonrnoesersececssorsssceweses 


M-8 Service Dept. THE NULOMOLINE CO., 109-111 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me your formulas for 
(Check those desired) 


Nougat Cast Creams r 7 
Caramels HandRolled Creams [_] Position 
Fudge Hard Candy C] SON 
Marshmallow Coconut Work ) Street and No. 
Jellies ‘@) City and State ~.. 
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Gee! But They’re Good! 


UCOPCO is 
—More than an ordinary gelatine. 





—Always dependable. 

—A superior product for your Marshmallows. 
—A business getter and holder for you. 
—Truly the Aristocrat of Pure Food Gelatines. 


A list of steady UCOPCO users is a Who’s Who in the 
Candy Industry. 
And a trial will add your name to that list permanently. 


For samples, analysis or information, address 


United Chemical & Organic Products Co. 
Home Offices: 4200 S. Marshfield Avenue, Chicago 


Branches: 
New York City New Orleans San Francisco 
Milwaukee Detroit 


Fool Crelatine 








THE 






























Standardize 
the coloring 
in your Goods 


WO things are necessary to 
standardize the coloring in 

your goods—the right colors 
and their correct use. 





“National” not only has a line of 
food colors supplying every shade 
and blend you require but “Na- 
tional” knows how each color 
should be used. This knowledge 
is at your service. Let us work 
out with you the exact coloring 
your product demands. Let us 
help you use “National” colors 


with uniformly perfect results. 


“National” colors are standard- 
ized. And they are absolutely pure 
—certified in accordance’ with 
government regulations. 


Certified Food Color Division 
National Aniline & 


Chemical Co., Inc. 
40 Rector St. New York, N. Y. 






Chicago Charlotte 
San Francisco 



















“NATIONAL” 
CERTIFIED 
FOOD COLORS 
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The Coating that Reflects Inner 
Excellence 


Your chocolates are judged by their 
appearance. The coating is seen 
and tasted before the centre—its 
— and flavor decide the 
sale. 


IDEAL Bernese is the American coat- 
ing in the Swiss manner. When 
you use it for the first time, notice 
its velvety smoothness, its true 
chocolate flavor, the sharp clean 
edges of the finished piece which 
are an indication of fine candy. 


Write us for a generous sample and 
test it out on your own centres. 


Ideal Cocoa & Chocolate Co. 


39 Park Place 


NEW YORK 
MILLS: LITITZ, PA. 
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Starch Trouble? 










—Does your moulding 






starch crack, crum- 
ble or adhere to the 
candy center? 


—Does it require “cur- 


ine’ or “ageing?” 
> a> = ° 









—Does it dust exces- 


sively ? 


Not if it 1s 


‘-HOLDFORM 


the superior moulding starch 







3y eliminating the trou- 


bles connected with 


other moulding starches 
“HOLDFORM” 


the operator’s time and 


Saves 


makes possible the pro- 
duction of a_ greater 
percentage of perfect 


goods. 







61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


STEIN-HALL MFG. CO. 


2841 SO. ASHLAND AVE., CHICAGO 








STEIN-HALL & CO., wwe. 





QUALITY AND SERVICE SINCE 1866 
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Cloves are shipped direct from Zanzibar toour 
Saint Louis plant, te be used for the manufac- 
ture of V ANILLIN- Monsanto. As large im- 
porters we secure the best values in the native 
clove markets. 


AAICALS - 


OD 
ST Lous. US 


Vanillin~-Monsanto 
A Dependable Product 


VANILLIN-Monsanto, the pure white 
Vanillin, is manufactured from pure oil 
of Zanzibar cloves, imported directly by 
Monsanto. It is standardized according 
to very strict and rigidly enforced specifi- 
cations, which in turn permit the stand- 
ardization of the product in which it is 
used. Its great flavoring strength, con- 
stancy of supply, and the economy of its 
use appeal to every manufacturer interest- 
ed in minimum production costs—con- 
sistent with quality. 


Send for Booklet 


We have prepared an in- 
teresting booklet on the 
history of VANILLIN—its 
introduction, adoption and 
remarkable popularity as a 
flavor. If you have not re- 
ceived a copy, write for it 


today. 


VANILLIN-Monsanto, the pure White Vanillin. 





Manufactured by 


Monsanto Chemical Works 
St Louvis.USA.. 





New York; 


‘5 
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—ro About Colors 








‘‘Atlas’’ Colors 


(All Shades) 


Certified Combination Colors 
Certified Primary Colors 
Certified Paste Colors 
Vegetable Dry Colors 
Vegetable Paste Colors 

Atlas Carmine No. 40 


‘**Atlas’’ Flavors and 
Extracts 


Genuine True Fruit Extracts 
Imitation Fruit Flavors 

Conc. Imitation Fruit Flavors 
Pure Vanilla Extracts 
Imitation Vanilla Floors 
Maple Flavors 


and Flavors— 


the superiority of “Atlas” Brand colors 
and flavors is the result of seventy- 
two years of correcting, improving and 
perfecting. 


The unusual strength and brilliancy 
of “Atlas” colorings and the delicate 
delightful flavor of “Atlas” extracts 
and flavors have established a reputa- 
tion for unusual quality, that is pro- 
claimed by many of the foremost 
manufacturing confectioners to be 
beyond comparison. 


“Atlas” extracts, flavors and colors 
will do their part to make your product 
the finest produced—give them a 
chance. 


Write for trial quantity of ‘‘Atlas’’ 
Colors, Extracts or Flavors 


H. KOHNSTAMM & CO. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
83-93 Park Place 11-13 E. Illinois St. 


ESTABLISHED 1851 











1923 
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THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTION.- 
ER’S BLUE BOOK OF 1924 


The work of closing in on the details and data 
for an annual Blue Book of our industry is un- 
der way and we are asking our readers for their 
close cooperation in compiling the information 
which will make this first edition of the confec- 
tionery industry’s first complete Buyers’ Di- 
rectory and Year Book a real suecess—a refer- 
ence medium of inestimable value and practical 
service to every active individual in the manu- 
facturing branch of the candy and chocolate in- 
dustries. Special literature with full informa- 
tion on the layout of the book will be in the 
mails next month and we are anticipating a very 
interesting and all absorbing big job the next 
five months in making the Blue Book of 1924 
‘fill the bill.’’ 








“GET THE BUSINESS IT PAYS TO GET” 


‘*The trouble with many manufacturers and 
their salesmen is that they haven’t guts enough 
to refuse an order in which there is no profit.’’ 

This statement is quoted from the sales man- 
ager of one of the well known refineries of vege- 
table oils and butters. The editor of THe Man- 
UFACTURING CONFECTIONER had the pleasure and 
inspiration of seeing just how this sterling con- 
cern deals so successfully with the problem of 
competitive price-cutting below cost of manu- 
facture, a problem which many of us have in 
common these days. 

We have observed that some of our allied in- 
dustries are wrestling with the same brand of 
suicidal price cutting which is sapping the life 
of our industry. Cocoanut oils and butters are 
not the only items which have recently been sold 
too close to the quick. It is a very good reason 
why confectionery jobbers are not tempted to 
put in a manufacturing department of their 
own. In too many instances candy buyers are 
supplied with stocks at their own prices, less 
all the work and worry and risk of a factory. 

From the individual buyer’s standpoint if a 
seller has something to give away in form of a 
radical price concession on goods of standard 
quality, they should be accepted, of course, but 
the wise buyer will not allow a seller to buy his 
future business on the strength of a few ship- 
ments of merchandise which could be purchased 
below cost of manufacture. In the long run 
any situation which is uneconomie and destruc- 


tive to an industry cannot be profitable to any 
individual in that industry. 

There seems to be three types of manufac- 
turers who may be recognized in the suicidal 
price cutting tournament which is more or less 
in the limelight of our industry at this time. 
The following paraphrase on ‘‘The Man Who 
’? is made with apology to its author: 

The manufacturer who knows not his costs 
and knows not that he knows not his costs, and 
undersells competition regardless of cost, is a 


Knows 


fool and a business menace. Give him rope and 
let him hang himself. 

The manufacturer who knows not his costs 
and knows that he knows not his costs but trusts 
to luck that his competitor’s prices (which are 
always a guide to his own) will show him a mar- 
gin of profit, is a fool flirting with failure. 
Teach him. 

The manufacturer who knows his costs but 
dares not refuse business at prices below his 
costs, is a business weakling and a menace. Give 
him a backbone bracer. 

The manufacturer who knows his costs and 
knows his goods are sold only at a profit is a 
wise one. HKmulate him. 

He lets the unprofitable business go to the 
house that is willing to take it and combs the 
field a little closer for business which may be 
had at a profit. He does not try to throw a 
harpoon into his biggest and most formidable 
competitor but rather concentrates on that part 
of the market or territory which perhaps is not 
so highly competitive and from which sales can 
be made on a profitable basis by intensive effort. 
In brief, he ‘‘gets the business it pays to get.’’ 


HOT WEATHER PROBLEMS 


With the installation of air conditioning 
equipment the manufacturing problems are no 
different at this season than at any other period 
of the year except as they are effected by the 
selling problems. A modern candy factory can 
make in the summer any goods which can be 
sold and that focuses the hot weather problems 
on the distribution of confectionery. Every 
candy salesman to the retail trade shoul&@ be a 
past master in retail merchandising and help 
the dealers to properly display and store their 
goods through the summer season. These are 
trying days for the candy dealers and they need 
all the constructive -help and encouragement 
which can be given them on buying and handling 
their stocks at a profit. 
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The Seventh article of an extensive series on 


Candy Factory Management Methods, Factory Practices 
Material Handling, Labor Management, Etc. 


Based on personal interviews with manufacturing confectioners and a 
special investigation of their manufacturing problems 


by Ralph G. Wells 


Member Committee on Industrial and Commercial Planning, Boston Chamber of Commerce. 
Member of Faculty, Boston University—College of Business Administration. 
Formerly President National Association of Employment Managers. 


Exclusively for The Manufacturing Confectioner 








QO many factors influence the pros- 
perity of a confectionery plant 
that the successful executive must 
develop some means of keeping in 
constant touch with every phase of his manu- 
facturing problems. Such men find it an advan- 
tage to study frequently each of the more impor- 
tant factors for the sake of checking up errors 
and mistakes that have crept into the practices 
and also in order to discover possibilities of 
making improvements. 

In previous articles considerable attention has 
been given to various control systems and the 
importance of planning and scheduling both the 
sales program and the manufacturing schedule, 
because it is believed that such comprehensive 
methods of administration will enable the execu- 
tives to maintain closer control over all phases 
of their work than if they do not have systematic 
methods for keeping in touch with what is go- 
ing on and for showing up errors as they creep 
in. It is true that these factors are largely 
problems of administration and executive con- 
trol, so that while men in actual charge of pro- 
duction appreciate the full importance of these 
phases of candy manufacturing, nevertheless 
their own work centers their attention more 
upon the practical problems of plant operation 
and Jabor supervision. 

Recently the writer has been discussing some 
of the major operating problems with candy 
superintendents and others. Below is a list of 











suggestions which have been made by the per- 
sons interviewed and which indicate the factors 
that the production man should keep constantly 
in mind and study continuously in order to per- 
fect his methods and get the best results, 





The problems of the factory superintendent 
may be classified under the following divisions: 

1. Operations; 

2. Plant layout and arrangement of ma- 
chines ; 

3. Equipment; 

4. Working conditions; 

5. Material handling; 

6. Labor; 

7. Methods of supervision and control. 


Operations 

Operations naturally include the work to be 
done, the major operations into which it is sub- 
divided, and the individual jobs to be performed. 

The first question is whether the work has 
been properly subdivided into individual jobs, 
and whether it is worth while making any fur- 
ther subdivision. In those processes where 
there is sufficient work to justify it, the opera- 
tion should be subdivided as finely as possible, 
so that each worker can be especially trained 
to do his work. While this gives better work 
and greater speed, there is this disadvantage 
in extreme specialization of labor that the 
worker who knows only one operation cannot 
easily be shifted from one job to another. This 
is an important factor, because the fluctuation 
in demand and in seasonal sales requires that, 
except in those departments making staple prod- 
ucts, the foreman must have a flexible working 
force, made up of operatives who can be shifted 
readily from job to job. Some plants overcome 
this difficulty by classifying the jobs in each de- 
partinent, so that a worker is started in on the 
simple operations and then gradually trained 
by transfer to other operations. Thus when 
he has completed the eyele and has had experi- 
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Mr. Wells’ series will include the following subjects: 


— 
. 


Management Problems and Control Methods in 
the Candy Industry. 

Manufacturing Standards, Production Programs, 
Co-ordinating Sales and Production. 

. Production Control, Schedules, Routing, Des- 
patching. 

Material Control, Purchasing, Stores Keeping, 
Care and Handling. 

Plant Location, Layout, Arrangement, Ma- 
chinery and Equipment, Power Problems. 

Selecting the Best Methods, Job, Time and 
Motion Study. 


ad 


ee 


7. Financial Problems, Budgets, Cost Control. 

8. Waste Elimination, Maintaining Production 
Standards, Quality, Time and Cost. 

9. The Management Organization, Departmental 
Functions, Co-operation and Co-ordination. 

10. Labor Planning, Policies and Practices. 

11. Labor Management, Relations with Employees, 
Maintaining an Effective Working Force. 

12. Looking Ahead, Sales and Business Forecasts, 
Experimental and Research Work, The An- 
nual Overhauling. 


atin 
_— 





eo 


ence in all the work in the department he can 
fit in wherever needed. 

In studying individual jobs we should exam- 
ine them with a view to determining whether 
the work could be rearranged so that some of 
the operations could be performed by less ex- 
pensive workers or whether the operation could 
be combined with some other job so as to be per- 
formed with greater economy. Constant thought 
should be given to the possibility of developing 
automatic machines to perform the operations. 

Much has already been accomplished in the 
candy industry in this direction, as it is now 
possible to get a machine for almost every oper- 
ation. In this connection one superintendent, 
who has been unusually successful in develop- 
ing automatic machines suggests that before 
spending money on new machines or on experi- 
mental work care must be exercised to be sure 
that it is really worth while. While it is pos- 
sible to substitute machines for much hand work, 
the cost of the machine, its maintenance, power, 
and overhead expense, may amount to a total 
greater than the amount of the labor saved. 
This is especially true if there is not enough 
work to keep the machine busy for a large part 
of the year. He pointed out one case in which 
he was doing by hand some work for which 
many manufacturers were using machines. He 
does this because the employes while perform- 
ing one operation are also doing two other op- 
erations, which cannot be performed by ma- 
chines, and the net cost is less than by machine. 

Many of the plants have found that it pays 
them to make careful time and motion studies 
of each operation, for the sake of selecting the 
‘fone best method’’ of doing the work, improv- 
ing the quality of the workmanship, shortening 
the working time, and increasing the output. 
These time studies are also necessary as a basis 
for the setting of piece rates and will be dealt 
with more fully in a subsequent article. 

Job Analysis 

In some factories this job analysis is carried 
far enough to secure the following information: 

(a) Best available type of worker for each 
job. Labor needs compared with labor avail 
able. 

(b) Alternative types that can be used in case 
of shortage. 


(c) Physical and mental qualifications, skill, 
experience, and temperament to be sought in 
selecting these types. 

(d) Training required to bring new employes 
up to standard. 

(e) Follow-up training required to keep em- 
ployes up to standard. 

(f) Other jobs to and from which workers for 
this operation can be promoted. 

(g) Standards of performance by which ef- 
ficiency of employe will be judged. (This should 
cover time, cost, quality of workmanship, per- 
centage of waste, ete.) 

(h) Specific instructions that must be given 
with each work order. 

(i) Best methods of inspection and supervi- 
sion for keeping performances up to standard. 

(j) Specific rules and regulations required 
to govern and control the work of the depart- 
ment. 

(k) Whether too much or too little work has 
been allotted to the job. 

While the foregoing list is somewhat formid- 
able, nevertheless the information thus secured 
is exceedingly helpful in building up a compre- 
hensive labor program and in selecting, train 
ing, and supervising employes effectively. As 
a matter of fact, even in a shop which is not 
attempting to analyze jobs systematically, this 
information must be accessible if the work is 
to be carried through effectively. Many read 
ers will feel that the methods of careful job 
analysis suggested in this article are too elab 
orate and too detailed for practical use. Others 
will say that they are applicable only to the 
larger organizations. Comparisons are seldom 
satisfactory but frequently illustrate the point 
more clearly. It has not been many years since 
some manufacturers thought it was unnecessary 
to keep books other than customers’ accounts, 
and many experienced candy men can recall the 
day when accurate office filing systems were con 
sidered unnecessary. One might name numer 
ous other illustrations where the newer meth 
ods have seemed at first too elaborate and too 
complicated for ordinary use, and yet as ex 
perience is gained and their advantages become 
more manifest, their use permeates the entire 
business world, When telephones were first 
invented many bankers and hard-headed busi 
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ness men refused to consider them, because they 
seemed merely a passing fancy and not within 
keeping of the dignity of successful firms. 

The methods of careful job study and analy- 
sis outlined in this article are typical of the ten- 
dencies in modern factory management. A 
careful inquiry into the practices of plant man- 
agement, used by men whose success places their 
ability beyond question, indicates that much of 
their effectiveness is due to the analytical and 
systematic methods through which they study 
the operations and manufacturing methods in 
their plant. Of course, they do not make these 
detailed studies themselves, as it is the practice 
in many organizations to have especially trained 
men who do this under the supervision and di- 
rection of the plant manager or factory super- 
intendent. 

Without question, this careful method of sci- 
entific study is responsible for much of the prog- 
ress and development made in the candy indus- 
try during recent years. 

To return, however, to the question of job 
study and analysis. One well-known superin- 
tendent says that they not only make a praec- 
tice of analyzing thoroughly all their opera- 
tions, for the purpose of developing improve- 
ments, but that they have a standing rule to the 
effect that although a job has been studied once 
this does not imply that it is not worthy of fur- 
ther experiments and tests. He shows that they 


have found it dangerous to close their minds to 
new suggestions or to assume that no improve- 
ments can be made, even though they tend to 
consider that perfection has been reached. 
Plant Layout and Floor Arrangements 


He maintains that simultaneously with the 
study of the operation, careful attention should 
be paid to the machines and equipment used in 
performing the work. In this plant, consider- 
able effort is made to work out automatic feeds 
and other accessories which will increase the 
production, either of the worker or of the ma- 
chine. Attention is also paid to the location of 
naciines, the position of lights, and the amount 
of working space around the machines for ihe 
operators. There should be sufficient aisle space 
so that materials, boxes, and other supplies can 
be brought to them and taken away easily. 

While the machines must be located wiih re- 
gard to floor strain and steam and power !ines, 
it is important that if possible they be located 
so that there will be plenty of working space 
around them and that it will be easy to get at 
the different parts for the purpose of adjust 
ments and repairs. Insofar as possible, benclies, 
machines, and other facilities in a room should 
be arranged in the order of the sequence of op 
erations so as to permit an even flow of work 
through the departments. It has also been 
found that proper working facilities, such as 
benches, chairs, stools, will add to the speed of 
the workers and to the quality of their output. 

One difficult problem in the candy industry 
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is that of laving out the different departments 
so as to maintain an even balance of capacity 
between the different divisions of the plant. 
Some firms have found it desirable to compile 
information as to the normal capacity of each 
machine and of different groups of workers. 
This information is tabulated so as to show up 
any inequalities in a given department or be 
tween departments. It is surprising to find how 
many times the entire production of a plant is 
slowed up by lack of facilities in some one de- 
partment. These ‘‘choke points’? or ‘‘bottle 
necks’’ are the bane of every factory manager. 
Unfortunately, they are not always due to short- 
age of physical equipment. Sometimes they are 
due to poor executive ability on the part of the 
foreman, or they may result from the labor 
shortage, and not infrequently from break 
downs of machinery. 

In other cases they are almost as elusive as 
a ‘‘will o’ the wisp,’’ flitting first from one de 
partment to another, so that it is almost impos- 
sible to find out the exact reason why produc- 
tion is slow in coming through. As a general 
rule, however, the careful study of the capaci- 
ties of the different departments will indicate 
the places where a little excess equipment or the 
addition of a few workers will increase the daily 
output of the entire plant. 

Searching for Improvements 

One very keen superintendent, who has the 
mind of a scientist, together with the hard- 
headed and practical judgment of a man, who 
has worked his way up through the industry 
step by step, says it is his practice once or twice 
each year to go through his plant with a fine- 
tooth comb in the search of possible improve- 
ments. He begins at the receiving room where 
raw materials come in, studies the methods of 
unloading shipments, the methods by which they 
are checked, inspected, and placed in storage. 
Next he studies his storage facilities and the 
equipment used in handling materials. From 
these he passes to the issuing of stores and 
their distribution to the different departments. 
He then follows the different processes through 
to completion, observing carefully the operat- 
ing process, the methods of handling material 
and goods, and the way in which employes per- 
form their work. This takes him on to his wrap- 
ping, packing, and shipping departments. When 
he has finished his survey he has inspected sys- 
tematically every corner of the plant and fol- 
lowed through the different processes from be- 
ginning to end. He does not overlook the power 
plant, the maintenance department, the employ- 
ment and service departments, or any other 
division of the factory work. This takes time 
and can only be done at irregular intervals; 
therefore, in order to make sure that he does 
not overlook anything, he has built up for hin- 
self a check list of the things to be observed in 
each department and in connection with each 
process. This check list is not only a reminder 
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hut is so typewritten that it also serves as a 
memorandum upon which to jot down notes of 
points to be studied further. If he finds any- 
thing that he thinks needs further study or in 
which improvements should be made, he makes 
a note of this fact and turns it over to someone 
of his assistants or to the plant engineer with 
instructions to continue the study further. The 
history of this plant is one of constant improve- 
ment and progress, which has been achieved 
step by step as the result of painstaking atten- 
tion to detail and constant study and experimen- 
tation for the purpose of making improvements. 

This superintendent has adopted the practice 
of having the foreman of each department ac- 
company him on these trips of inspection. This 
has several advantages, as it gives two pairs 
of eyes instead of one and makes it possible to 
settle many details upon the spot. Perhaps the 
principal advantage, however, is that the fore- 
men themselves have learned to comb through 
their own department in this systematic manner 
at frequent intervals. Until one has tried this 
method of checking up his practices, it would 
hardly seem necessary, but it is surprising how 
many improvements can be picked up which are 
ordinarily overlooked. 

In the foregoing statement the writer has en- 
deavored to present in a somewhat abbreviated 
way one of the most striking tendencies in the 
candy industry. There is considerable differ- 
ence of opinion as yet among manufacturers as 
to whether such detailed methods of studying 
their problems are worth while, but the fact 
that the practice is growing would indicate its 





Friends 

Some wise philosopher once said ‘‘a friend is 
one who knows all about you and likes you just 
the same.”’ 

How true that is!—it covers the ground so 
thoroughly. Real friendship must be won—it 
can never be bought. You cannot get people to 
place implicit faith in you or your product by 
buying them. Such confidence or friendship 
must be earned. 

Every salesman eventually knows that it 
doesn’t pay to buy ‘‘friends’’ of any kind. This 
class of friends is always too ready to sell out 
its ‘‘friendship’’ to the first higher bidder. 

Be worthy of friendship and you will secure 
it—whether it be socially or commercially. 
‘*Good-fellows’’ who think that being a ‘‘ good 
mixer’’ and a ‘‘good spender’’ will ever build 
up a permanent dividend-paying friendship are 
all wrong in their belief. 

Remember the friend who is ‘*bought’’ will 
never stay ‘‘bought’’ long! 

When you meet someone whom you’d like for 
one of your friends, don’t try the ‘*buying’’ 
route, but pin your success in your own merit or 
the worth of your goods, or—pass it up entirely. 

The friends who count in this world are never 
for sale—never,—Craneing. 
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eventual adoption as a general practice by the 
eandy industry. 

No effort has been made in this article to pre- 
sent a complete list of all the points that the 
production man should check up when he is 
making his study. In fact, this has been avoided 
because a complete list would be tedious read- 
ing and might at first be discouraging to those 
who had never compiled one and did not realize 
the number of things that should be taken into 
consideration. The effort has been rather to 
present the general viewpoint and to bring out 
the basie truth that worth-while improvements 
are being made in manufacturing methods as 
a result of careful study and analysis. While 
many improvements may come as a result of 
inspections or chance studies, vet so much prog- 
ress has been made in the industry that the 
greater improvements are coming now as a re- 
sult of scientific research and analytical study 
and experimentation. Some plants have had 
such good results with these methods that they 
maintain a research department to study their 
management and operating problems just as 
they maintain an experimental laboratory to de- 
velop new candies and perfect their technical 
methods. 

A well-known plant manager, after reading a 
tentative draft of the foregoing article, made 
this comment: ‘*The systematic study of every 
phase of manufacturing process and production 
method is certainly essential to the continued 
progress of any candy plant. It has been the 
foundation of our growth and success.”’ 


A good memory multiplies many times the 
value and efficiency of a worker. It saves hours 
of time which must otherwise be spent in re 
search. It makes the judgment more secure, 
reliable, comprehensive and just. It enables 
one to check and correct the errors of others. 
It supplies continuity and order and prevents 
waste and duplication. 

Robert C. Ogden, a distinguished Philadel- 
phian, had for his five rules of suecess: (1) 
Keep faith in humanity; (2) A man becomes 
what he desires to be; (3) Do not mistake a 
prejudice for a principle; (4) Be energetic, wide 
awake and pushing, but be silent; (5) The world 
wants men who are well equipped and worthy. 


Scylla and Charybdis 


‘*He who makes no mistake does nothing; 
He who makes too many loses his job.’’ 


A manufacturer appreciates a live, respon 
sive, progressive dealer; and such a dealer has 
an appreciation of a live, progressive manu 
facturer, and when such a combination gets to 
gether in any market, there is always a mutually 
factory results,—Melville W. Mix. 
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The Use of Fruit in Confectionery 


A Discussion of the Handling of Fruits in the Manufacture of Confectionery 
as Determined by Recent Research Work in the Fruit Products 
Laboratory of the University of California. 


By W. V. Cruess and James B. Vance 





CCORDING to estimates made by 
various authorities, the American 
public consumes between three hun- 
dred and fifty thousand and five 
hundred thousand tons of sugar in the form of 
commercially made candy. This is striking 
evidence of the size of America’s sweet tooth. 
The candy made from this sugar reaches the 
consumer in hundreds of different forms, but 
most of it contains little or no fruit. 


Value of Fruit in the Diet 


Every one who has watched the wonderful 
development of the fruit industry of the Pacific 
Coast and has followed the national advertising 
campaigns of the various fruit growers’ organi- 
zations has come to realize the growing impor- 
tance of fruit in the diet. For many years it 
was considered that fruit was a luxury and that 
the human animal could maintain maximum 
efficiency without it. Modern research, how- 
ever, has clearly demonstrated that fruit is 
essential in the diet and that the more fruit we 
consume the better our health and the higher 
our personal efficiency. Lack of fruit in the 
diet may lead to serious deficiency, diseases, in 
acute Cases. 

The principal constituent of fruit that affects 
human nutrition in a beneficial manner is an 
obscure compound known as Vitamin C. Many 
fruits are very rich in this product. Chemists 
know that it *‘tones up’’ the system, but they 
have not yet fearned the exact chemical iden- 
tity of the product, in spite of its well-known 
physiological effects. 

Fruit is, in many sections of the United 
States, of such moderate price that it can be 
used as economically as sugar in candy. In 
certain sections of the Pacific Coast the market- 
ing of much of the fruit is a serious problem 
hecause of lack of transportation facilities and 
lack of canning, dehydration and preserving 
establishments to handle the fruit when it is in 
Season, 

Therefore, the fruit growers of the Pacific 
Coast have called upon the various universities 
to devise means of utilizing much of this fruit 
in new ways. The use of fruit in candy has 
heen one of the important investigations con- 
ducted at the University of California. Four 
types of fruit confections have been made, 
namely: Candied fruit, jellied fruit centers, 
dried fruit candies and fruit flavored cream cen 
ters. While the investigations are still under 











way, sufficient progress has been made to war- 
rant a brief report to the candy industry. 
Candied Fruit 

The preparation of candied and glacé fruit 
is one of the important industries of France. 
In America there are also a number of impor- 
tant factories devoted to the preparation of this 
confection. We have not given as much atten- 
tion to this product in our investigations as we 
have to the other fruit candies. We have, how- 
ever, tested a number of the published recipes 
and have made various modifications in these 
to suit conditions in California. 

Preparation of Fruit for Syrup 

Firm fruits are best for candying. We have 
found that canned pineapple, clingstone peaches, 
Bartlett pears and cherries are suitable for 
making candied fruit. Fresh jujubes, a new 
variety of fruit recently imported by the United 
States Department of Agriculture from China; 
firm varieties of plums; firm, ripe apricots; 
whole, small pears and other firm fruits can 
be used. 

Peaches and large pears are peeled, halved, 
cored or pitted. Figs should be firm, ripe and 
should be thoroughly punctured with copper 
needles. Apricots should be pitted, without 
cutting the fruit in half. The skins of jujubes 
should be slit with a sharp knife. Small oranges 
and kumquats should be slit and the seeds re- 
moved with a bent wire. Cherries should be 
pitted. Ordinary cherries are stored for sev- 
eral months in barrels in a one-half per cent 
solution of sulphurous acid, in order to bleach 
them and harden them before stemming and 
pitting. They must then be heated in several 
changes of water to remove the sulphurous acid. 

All of the above fruits are boiled in water 
until tender. The length of time will vary with 
the fruit. Too prolonged boiling will cause the 
fruit to be excessively soft. Insufficient boiling 
will allow the fruit to toughen and shrivel dur- 
ing the candying process. 


Preparation of First Syrup 


In our laboratory we have used as the first 
syrup on the fruit a syrup made up of one 
pound of corn syrup to two pints of water, or a 
syrup that will test 30 degrees Balling by the 
Balling hydrometer. For cherries the syrup 
is colored by the addition of a small amount of 
a permissible food color, such as amaranth. 
Other fruits require no color and flavor. The 
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Fig. 1. Steam Jacketed Kettles and Other Equipment in Fruit Products Laboratory, University of California. 


fruit is boiledin this syrup two or three minutes 
and is set aside over night. 
Increasing the Syrup 

Twenty-four hours later cane sugar is added 
to the syrup to increase it to 35 degrees Balling. 
The fruit is boiled in this syrup again for two 
minutes and is set aside for twenty-four hours. 
At twenty-four hour intervals thereafter the 
syrup is drained from the fruit and is brought, 
on the various succeeding days, to 40, 45, 50, 
55, 60, 65 and, finally, 70 degrees Balling by 
the addition of cane sugar, followed by bring- 
ing the fruit to boiling in the syrup after each 
increase. Forty-eight hours later the syrup is 
again brought to 70 degrees Balling. 

Washing and Drying 

The fruit should by this time be more or less 
transparent. It should be plump and should 
be thoroughly saturated with the heavy syrup. 
It is next drained and the surface is wiped dry 
with a moist sponge or a damp cloth to remove 
adhering syrup. The fruit is then placed on 
screens and allowed to dry at room temperature 
or is dried in an evaporator at about 120 degrees 
F. until it is no longer sticky. It may then be 
packed in candy boxes or it may be glacéd, 

Unfortunately, we do not have a definite rec 
ommendation for glacéing of the dried fruit. 
We have obtained fairly good results by mixing 
one pound of corn syrup, five pounds of cane 
sugar and about five quarts of water, This 
syrup is heated to boiling and the fruit is im 
mersed in the solution for a few seconds, It 


is then drained and dried. It should possess a 
glossy, transparent coating. We have also ob 
tained good results by mixing the above 
amounts of corn syrup and cane sugar with 
about three quarts of water. 

However, we must emphasize the point that 
the glacéing process is still under investigation 
and that the above recommendations are very 
tentative and will probably be revised after 
further investigation. The use of corn syrup 
in the various syrups used in the candying of 
fruit tends to make the finished product trans 
lucent or transparent in appearance and pre 
vents it becoming too dry or erystallized. The 
glacéing and candying of fruit is a very fase! 
nating procedure and one that will give much 
pleasure to the candy maker who is experi 
mentally inclined. 

Candied fruit is best when freshly prepared. 
Candied fruit manufacturers find that the fruit 
may be held indefinitely in heavy syrup and 
that it may be taken from this syrup as required 
for trade demands and finished for packing im 
the final containers 

Jellied Fruit Candies 

There are many jelly centers now on the 
market that are familiar to the candy trade. 
Some of these are made with starch, others with 
agar agar, and others with gelatin or other ma 
terial which will form a jelly with sugar. To 
the writer's knowledge there have been no real 
fruit jellies on the market made entirely from 
angar and fruit without the addition of agar 
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agar, gelatin or starch, or similar compound. 
The investigations summarized below were 
undertaken for the purpose of devising a satis- 
factory method of making a fruit jelly center. 
Raw Materials 

In our experiments we used cherries, apricots, 
peaches, plums, apples, pears, oranges, figs, 
pineapple and several varieties of berries. We 
foun dthat all of these fruits could be used for 
the preparation of jelly centers. It was found 
necessary, however, to blend with fruits low in 
acid, such as figs and peaches, a moderate 
amount of sour fruit or sour fruit juice, such 
as plum pulp or lemon juice, in order to obtain 
a stiff jelly. 

Preparation of Fruit Pulp and Juice 

We found that it is feasible to make fruit 
jelly centers containing the whole fruit pulp or 
only the fruit juice. It was found advisable to 
screen blackberries, loganberries and raspber- 
ries to remove the seeds. This was done after 
crushing the berries and heating them to the 
boiling point for a short time. We also found 
it possible to simply heat the crushed berries 
to boiling, strain off the juice and discard the 
pulp, using only the juice in the candy centers. 

Apricots, plums, cherries, prunes and grapes 
were crushed and boiled in water until soft. 
They were then rubbed through a screen to re- 


move seeds and to obtain a fine grained pulp. 


Peaches were peeled and pitted. They were 
then boiled until soft and were rubbed through 
a fine screen. Pears and apples were cut or 
were crushed as for the extraction of juice and 
were boiled until soft with a small amount otf 
water. They were then rnbbed through a fine 
screen to remove skins, stems and seeds. 
Preparation of Pectin Solution 

In order to obtain a stiff fruit jelly for dip- 
ping it is necessary to mix with the fruit juice 
or fruit pulp prepared as above an appreciable 
quantity of fruit juice rich in pectin. Pectin 
is the compound in fruits which causes the for- 
mation of jelly when fruit juices are boiled with 
sugar. Currants, loganberries, apples and 
citrus fruits are all extremely rich in pectin. 
Any of these fruits can be used for the prep- 
aration of a juice rich in pectin for blending 
with the pulp or juice of other fruits in the prep- 
aration of jelly centers. 

We have found in our experiments that a sat- 
isfactory pectin concentrate can be made from 
apples in the following manner. The fruit is 
crushed as for the making of cider. It is boiled 
with a very small amount of water until soft, 
usually about twenty minutes. The juice is ex- 
pressed in a cider press and is filtered. This 
gives a dilute pectin solution. This is concen- 
trated in a jelly kettle or in a vacuum pan to 
the point where it will test about 45° Balling 
at 60° Fahrenheit. This corresponds to a test 
of about 38° Balling made on the boiling hot 
juice. This concentrate, when mixed in the 
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proportion of about one gallon of pectin con- 
centrate to two gallons of fruit juice or fruit 
pulp and twenty-five pounds of sugar and the 
mixture concentrated to 225° Fahrenheit, gives 
a stiff jelly which may be used for candy centers. 

In a similar manner a pectin concentrate can 
be made from oranges or from a mixture of 
oranges and lemons. If oranges are used the 
juice should be concentrated to about 25° Ball- 
ing. If a mixture of equal weights of lemons 
and oranges is used the mixture should be con- 
centrated to about 20° Balling. 

Loganberries and currants can be converted 
into pectin concentrates in a similar manner. 

Dry apple pectin can be purchased on the 
market and made up into a pectin solution, if 
desired. If the eighty-five per cent pectin is 
used, this should be prepared by dissolving 
about one-fourth pound of dry pectin in a gallon 
of water. It is also possible to purchase apple 
pectin syrups either in canned form or in bot- 
tles. The names of dealers in pectin will be 
furnished on request. 





Fig. 2. Balling Hydrometer Cylinder and Thermometer. 
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Preservation of Fruit Pulp and Juices 

The fruit pulp, fruit juice and pectin solu- 
tions can be preserved indefinitely by packing 
boiling hot into enamel lined cans and sealing 
at once or by placing the products in glass bot- 
tles, sealing the bottles and pasteurizing them 
in water at 180° Fahrenheit for thirty minutes. 
When so preserved, these products can be used 
at the convenience of the candy maker. 

Blending Fruit Pulp or Juice with Pectin 

lf a home made pectin concentrate from ap- 
ples or other fruit is used, it is advised that the 
candy maker experiment with small quantities 
of this pectin solution, fruit juice or pulp until 
he finds the right proportions of each to use. 
As noted above, if an apple pectin concentrate 
of about 45° Balling is made it will, under ordi- 
nary conditions, require about one part of this 
juice to two parts of fruit pulp or fruit juice 
to give a stiff jelly. 

It is suggested that the candy maker mix 
varying proportions of juice and pulp; for ex- 
ample, one cupful of the pectin juice plus three 
cupfuls of the pulp or fruit juice, one cupful 
of each and so on, followed by combining with 
the mixing materials an equal weight of sugar. 
The mixtures are then boiled to a boiling point 
of 225° Fahrenheit. A reliable candy ther- 
mometer should be used in determining this 
point. When poured in a dish to cool for thirty 
minutes the product should form a stiff jelly 
suitable for cutting into squares and dipping 
into chocolate. If the product is unnecessarily 
stiff the candy maker would then use less of the 
fruit concentrate. If the jelly is too thin he 
would use more of the pectin. 

It is only necessary to make up small batches 
of the jelly; for example, one-half pint or one 
pint samples, in order to determine the proper 
proportions of pectin and concentrated pulp to 
he used. It is then possible to blend large quan- 
tities of the two materials in the preparation 
of a commercial size lot of the jelly centers. 

Addition of Acid 

Very often the above mixture will fail to form 
a stiff jelly because of the lack of acidity either 
in the pectin solution or in the fruit pulp or 


juice. It then becomes necessary to increase the 


acidity of the mixture. This is most conveni- 
ently done by adding lemon juice. It will rarely 
be necessary to add more than fifteen or twenty 
per cent, by volume, of lemon juice. If lemon 
juice is not available, citric acid may be added. 
For each gallon of mixed pulp and pectin solu- 
tion about one ounce of citric acid is sufficient, 
in most cases. 
Boiling 

In the candy factory the mixture of pectin 
syrup, fruit pulp or fruit juice, and an equal 
weight of sugar is boiled to a jelly. Steam 


jacketed copper or aluminum kettles are very 


satisfactory for this purpose, although a vacuum 
pan yields a jelly with more intense fruit color 
and flavor than is obtainable in an open kettle. 
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The boiling should be conducted as rapidly 
as possible and with a candy thermometer in- 
serted in the boiling mixture. When the boiling 
point has reached 225° Fahrenheit, the cooking 
is done. If continued very far beyond 225 
Fahrenheit, there is danger of scorching the 
product. If it is boiled to very much less than 
225° Fahrenheit, there is danger of the centers 
causing bursting of the chocolate coatings. The 
happy medium appears to be about 225° Fahren- 
heit. 

Starch Molding 


We have found in our investigations that the 
hot liquid jelly can be poured into ordinary 
starch molds and handled in the same manner 
as any candy jelly center. That is to say, the 
starch is placed on trays, small depressions are 
made in the starch and into these depressions 
the hot jelly is poured. It is allowed to solidify 
and harden for ten or twelve hours at room 
temperature. The candy centers and starch are 
then separated by sereening by the usual fac- 
tory equipment. 

Cooling on Marble Slab 

In our semi-commercial experiments we have 
also prepared the centers as follows: We poured 
the hot jelly on an oiled marble slab, and al- 
lowed it to cool over night. We then cut the 
jelly into cubes or rectangular pieces for dip- 
ping. If the jelly is very firm this method is 
very satisfactory. 

Coating the Centers 

The California Candy Company of San Fran- 
cisco very kindly offered to enrobe several lots 
of the centers for the University. The centers 
were passed through the chocolate enrobing 
machine in the same manner as any other candy 
center. They coated perfectly and have re- 
tained their quality very satisfactorily. 

In the laboratory we have compared a num- 
ber of different coatings, but have found that a 
plain fondant coating or a milk chocolate coat 
ine bring out the flavor of the fruit most sat- 
isfactorily. However, in the warm California 
climate we have found it advisable to use rather 
a high melting chocolate and for this purpose 
have used a dark amber coating. From twenty 
to thirty-five per cent by weight of chocolate 
was used for coating. 

Bursting of Chocolates 

Marly in our experiments we found that the 
jelly boiled to temperatures of 221° and 222° F. 
frequently cause bursting of the chocolate coat- 
ings. Evidently slight fermentation occurs in 
jellies boiled to these rather low densities. We 
have had no bursting of chocolate coatings on 
centers boiled to 225° F.. We would, therefore, 
again emphasize the desirability of boiling the 
mixture to a temperature of 225° Fahrenheit. 

Crystallization 

We found that fondant coatings were inclined 
to crystallize, probably because of absorption 
of a small amount of water from the jelly center. 
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Fig. 3. Relation of Acid and Pectin to Jellying Point. 


We, therefore, found it desirable to consume 
the fondant coated jelly centers rather soon 
after their preparation. On long storage the 
fondant coated candies frequently became hard 
in texture because of crystallization. If the 
jelly is boiled much beyond 225° Fahrenheit 
there is danger of sugar crystals forming in the 
jelly itself. 

Effect of Acid and Pectin Concentration on Jelly- 

ing Point 

Very great variation was found in the be- 
havior of different fruit juices in regard to 
jellying. A thorough investigation, therefore, 
was made to obtain accurate information on the 
effect of various percentages of acid and of 
pectin on the jellying point of fruit juices. In 
one series of experiments the acidity was main- 
tained constant at one and one-half per cent. 
The pectin concentration was varied and the 
percentage of sugar necessary to form a jelly 
at each pectin concentration was determined. In 
a similar manner the effect of acid concentra- 
tion on the amount of sugar necessary to form 
a jelly was determined. It was found that both 
of these factors exerted a very marked effect 
on the jellying point or, in our experiments, on 
the amount of sugar necessary to cause the for- 
mation of jelly. These results are summarized 
graphically in the accompanying figure. (See 
Fig. 3.) 

The experiments in this series were made in 
connection with the preparation of jelly for 
table use. The conclusion was that a juice to 
make a firm jelly for table use should contain 
not less than one per cent acid and not less than 
one per cent pectin. The same proportions hold 
for the making of jelly for candy centers, with 
the exception that the pectin concentration 
should be at least one and one-half per cent, in 
order that the jelly will be firm enough for dip- 
ping. 

Semi-Commercial Production at University 


Approximately two hundred and fifty pounds 
of the candy was produced at the University 
and sold on the campus. While this is a rela- 
tively small amount, it has been sufficient to 
demonstrate that the public is very much in- 
terested in the product and that the candy con- 
suming public will willingly pay a dollar a 
pound retail for the products. The Fruit Prod- 
ucts Laboratory has been unable to supply the 
demand for this candy. Our only purpose has 
been to demonstrate to the candy makers in Cal- 


ifornia that the product possesses real merit. 
A number of commercial manufacturers in Cal- 
ifornia are investigating the process on a com- 
mercial scale and at least one large concern has 
undertaken its commercial production. 

Use of Dried Fruit in Candy 

The Sun-Maid Raisin Growers of California 
have recently experimented in a commercial way 
the production of a chocolate coated raisin 
randy. This work has been under the direction 
of Mr. Gray, of the Association. Raisins and 
walnuts are chopped together, formed into small 
cubes or balls and are coated in an enrobing 
machine. They are packed in small cartons un- 
der the Sun-Maid label. Mr. Gray reports very 
favorable progress and believes that the new 
product, which is a five cent seller, has great 
commercial possibilities. 

At the University a number of fruits have 
been used in a similar manner in small scale 
experiments. Several of these candies have 
been placed on sale on the campus with very 
gratifying results. The experiments are still 
under way and a report will be made on them 
later. 

Flavor of Cream Centers with Fruit Syrups 


The Remar Sweet Company of Oakland has 
recently conducted a number of experiments on 
the use of concentrated fruit syrups for the 
flavoring of cream centers. The experiments 
were made by Mr. Roewade, of this organiza- 
tion. He found that concentrated loganberry 
and other berry syrups gave excellent berry 
flavored cream centers. His process consisted 
in concentrating the syrups in such a manner 
that the full flavor and color were retained. He 
added small quanities of the concentrates to the 
cream a short time before it was to be molded 
and dipped. This company is still experiment- 
ing on the process and reports very favorable 
progress. 

Summary and Conclusions 


Our investigations have shown that excellent 
candies can be made from fruits either by the 
standard candied fruit process or by the newly 
developed fruit jelly center process, as de- 
scribed in this article. 

The fruit candies are not only rich in food 
value but also contain valuable fruit constitu- 
ents not to be found in ordinary candy. Their 
health value, therefore, is considerably superior 
to that of the ordinary pure sugar candies. 
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Get Ready For Candy Day 


By V. L. Price 


Director of Publicity, National Confectioners’ Association 


to be a bigger and better Candy Day than 

ever before. Information received to date 
convinces us that retailers are intensely inter- 
ested in the Fall opening day which the candy 
industry is promoting for them. They can see 
in the day an opportunity for not only increased 
candy sales but many other benefits as well. 
It will be necessary for all merchants who have 
a Fall opening to have fresh candies for this 
occasion. Manufacturers who do not work the 
trade on this basis and who do not encourage 
retailers to have a Fall opening will be missing 
a big opportunity for increasing their sales. 


T HE Fall opening of the industry is going 


We have sent several articles to the business 
papers in the confectionery, drug, grocery and 
tobacco fields arousing interest of merchants 
in Candy Day. We have paved the way for 
your salesmen, so cash in on the situation which 
has been made for you to sell candy for Candy 
Day. 


If you have not already done so, send in your 
order for the Candy Day Posters which sell for 
10e per set, the Candy Day muslin signs for 
your delivery trucks at $1.50 each. Candy Day 
inserts for your mail at $3.00 per thousand, and 
sales folders for your salesmen at 3 cents each. 

Candy Davy is not a theory, it is a fact. In- 














vestigations show that retailers have increased 
their sale of candy from 100 to 500 per cent, 
which is, therefore, increasing the sale of candy 
for the manufacturers and jobbers. The largest 
and most progressive manufacturers of candy 
are going after Candy Day business hard this 
year, as they know the selling opportunity the 
day provides. Manufacturers who have not ob- 
served Candy Day before are going to observe 
it this year because they feel that they have 
been overlooking a good bet for new business 
and. they don’t want to lose business to their 
competitors. 

Concentrated and unified efforts by the in- 
dustry are necessary if the maximum benefit is 
to be obtained for the industry from Candy Day. 
The benefits of Candy Day are many; and in 
educating the retailers to rearrange their stock, 
clean up their stores and improve their displays 
he is being made a better merchant generally. 

One of the big things necessary in improving 
the Fall candy business is better displays and 
merchandising by retailers. 

Candy Day is meant primarily to help retail- 
ers and indirectly, of course, to help jobbers and 
manufacturers. 

If others have made Candy Day pay why 
can’t you? 
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Warm Weather Problems 


In the Manufacture and Selling of Confectionery. 


By Ralph G. Wells 





OT weather and the humid days of 
summer bring many troublesome 
problems to the manufacturer of 
confectionery. In recent years, how- 
ever, the development of air conditioning and 
refrigerating machinery has solved many of the 
more difficult ones. Today in the modern candy 
plant air conditions and temperatures are main- 
tained at almost a constant standard through- 
out the year. The well equipped candy factory 
can manufacture practically any kind of candy 
in the summer as well as the winter. Really, 
the principal manufacturing problem in_ the 
summer time is whether the volume of business 
warrants the installation of the equipment re- 
quired to produce the right atmospheric con- 
ditions. 

The most difficult hot weather problem is that 
of selling and shipping. As one candy manu- 
facturer expresses it, ‘‘We can manufacture in 
the hottest weather any kind of candy that we 
ean sell and ship.”’ 

The Shipping Problem 

Shipping goods is difficult, especially where 
deliveries must be made by freight. Firms that 
have studied this question make it a rule not 
to ship goods when the temperature is over 
eighty-two degrees. During the summer months 
the head shipper studies weather conditions 
throughout the country as carefully as does the 
Government weather men. Before any freight 
shipments are made the weather conditions pre- 
vailing in the territory through which the ship- 
ments must pass are taken into consideration. 
Of course, local shipments and shipments by 
express, if the distance is not too great, can be 
planned fairly easily to avoid hot spells, but it 
requires foresight and judgment on the part of 
the head shipper to see that his freight ship- 
ments do not spend a seorching day on some 
siding and come through completely ruined. 

Storage 

Storage is a vital factor in the summer. It 
is useless to install air conditioning apparatus 
to maintain the right degree of humidity and 
temperature for candy-making in hot weather 
unless the manufacturer also has adequate cold 
storage. Firms located in larger cities can rent 
space of the commercial cold storage companies, 
but the manufacturer who is not so fortunate 
as to be near a cold storage plant must provide 
his own facilities if he is going to manufacture 
ahead for the Christmas trade. 

Even where a commercial storage is used, 
there is always the problem of transporting 
eandy which has been in a comparatively cool 
temperature through the hot city streets. Some 
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manufacturers transfer candies only in the 
early morning, when the temperature will not 
seriously endanger them. During very hot 
spells no goods are outside storage. Many 
candy plants are located adjacent or quite near 
to the commercial warehouses that they plan 
to use. One manufacturer recently has selected 
a location which is ideal from this standpoint. 
He oceupies several floors of a building which 
is really a part of a large cold storage plant, so 
that he merely has to push his manufactured 
goods through a door in the partition walls to 
deliver them to the cold storage company. Fur- 
thermore, the refrigerating apparatus of the 
cold storage company keeps the temperature in 
his work rooms constant. In Boston refriger- 
ating brine is piped from cold storage plants 
under the streets to nearby consumers. 

Not only is it necessary to exercise great care 
in the storage of manufactured goods during 
the summer months, but many raw materials— 
especially fruits and nuts—should be kept in 
cool places. Experience has shown that a tem- 
perature of about fifty is the best for keeping 
chocolates and similar goods. In laying out a 
plant where air conditioning is used, care should 
he taken to include not only the actual work 
room and storage facilities but also passage 
ways through which goods must be moved in 
transit from one department to another. While 
under ordinary circumstances candy can be 
moved from one room to another promptly with 
safety, yet it is surprising how many times a 
truck will be left standing in a corridor or pas- 
sage way unintentionally by some worker and 
thus exposed to a greater heat than is desirable. 

Air conditioning apparatus does much to 
solve the summer labor problem. Workers can 
hardly find more comfortable conditions to work 
under than in a modern candy factory where the 
temperature is maintained at the same level 
throughout the year. The average person thinks 
a long while before giving up a job where the 
temperature is maintained at sixty-five to sixty- 
eight degrees all the time, to go to a place where 
the heat in the work room frequently climbs 
to ninety or one hundred degrees. 

Of course, help is always more unstable in the 
summer than the winter. There is the constant 
urge of the vacation spirit, the temptation to 
work out-of-doors, or to work in the country or 
at summer resorts. But those factories that lay 
out each year a comprehensive manufacturing 
program which enables them to supply steady 
work soon get rid of these floating workers and 
build up a permanent force of competent thrifty 
employes. 

(Continued on page 37) 
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A National Equipment 


Add four pots to your 
present Standard Conge. 
Takes little more room. 


2 pots added Present equipment 2 pots added 


The Tandem Conge enables you to add four additional pots, 
shown at the right and left, to your Standard Conge already in- 
stalled. The only extra space required is that for the pots, which 
are operated by an additional stroke arm. The same driving 
mechanism is used. 


The Tandem Conge is also furnished complete, with all eight 
pots. Of especial value to the manufacturer with limited floor 
space. 


Write our sales department for particulars. 


NATIONAL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Largest Manufacturer in the World of Candy and Chocolate Machinery 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., U. S. A. 
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Knowledge 





The W. L. Fleisher Co. has in- 
stalled hundreds of air-conditioning 
systems in various industries, all 
over the country. 


Many complex problems pre- 
sented themselves, such as location, 
product, methods of manufacture, 
and economy of installation and 
operation. 


This broad knowledge, combined 
with that of the B. F. Sturtevant 
Co., is responsible for the unquali- 
fied success of every system de- 
signed and installed by Fleisher 
engineers. 














Before recommendations are 
made, your precise requirements 
are carefully studied and analyzed 
so that the resultant air-condition- 
ing system will accomplish exactly 
what you desire, with the highest 
efficiency and economy. 


There is no obligation incurred 
in asking our engineers to call and 
look over your plant. 


SALES OFFICES 


Atlanta Detroit Portland 
Boston Hartford Rochester 
Buffalo Los Angeles St. Louis 
Chicago Minneapolis Salt Lake City 
Cincinnati New York San Francisco 
Cleveland Philadelphia Seattle 

Dallas Pittsburgh Washington 


W. L. FLEISHER & CO., Inc. 


31 Union Square West 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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The YORK 
CONTINUOUS CANDY CUTTER 


Another Addition to the Famous Savage Line 





Runs Silently Smoothly Easily. 
One-Sixth Horse Power Motor. 


Can be operated from an ordi- 
nary Electric Light Socket. 


Capacity practically unlimited. 


For Cutting Hard Candies— 


Pillows, Soft Center and Satin Finish Goods, Kisses, Chips, Waffles, etc. 





Descriptive Circular and Prices on Request. 


SAVAGE BROS. CO. 


2638 Gladys Ave. Chicago, IIl. 
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JeGREER COATER\ 


Packing Unit 





No Paper 
Plaques 
Necessary 





A i acclins Unit_Contiedl | 
Constructed to give results in quality, quantily 
ELIMINATES PAPER PLAQ 


‘The Chocolate Coating Machine unit the candy industry has 











May # sen 
detailed infor: 











Greer Drying, Conveying and Packing Machine pric 


This machine places before your packers 200 plaques of 
perfectly dry goods each hour—a steady stream 
of finished goods direct from your 
Coater or Enrober. 





















The Greer Coater 
WE GIVE AN ABSOLUTE GUARANTEE THAT OUR 


119-137 Windsor Street J ° W. G 
aS «3 : 


Manufacturers of Confectio 











< 
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R. A. Iriumph as a Production Unit 
LW) the last word in machine design an performance 





No Paper 
Plaques 
Necessary 





ig» D cs, Conveying and Packing 


antilyand economy. No lost .time between machines. 
»>LAQF9ES AND TRANSFER GIRL 


y hasbeen waiting for. Equally good for candy, biscuits or cakes. 





, 


—_ 








May # send you 
letailed information 


prices 
ae 














The Greer Chocolate Bar and Ten-Pound Cake Machine showing bunker and machine complete 


Guaranteed to Produce 20,000 Ibs. per Day 


DOES NOT INFRINGE ANY EXISTING PATENT 


ER CO. ‘CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Machinery that Pays Dividends 
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THE SIMPLEX IMPROVED 


MOTOR-DRIVEN PLASTIC PRESS 


FOR FILLED OR STUFFED HARD CANDIES 





Our 
Motor-Driven _ 
Sizing 
Machines 


The Simplex Improved Plastic Press RE wciy am 
has a greater output capacity than the older type Production and 
machines; 24-inch Die Bars; direct motor drive, two Accuracy 
speeds, special wire screen conveyor. Operation eco- 
nomical, simple and exceptionally accurate—every ma- 
chine given a practical test before shipment. 











An assortment of popular dies included 
with every press. No extra charge. 








Simplex Vacuum Cooker 


Cooks Straight Sugar (Refined or Raw) 
Perfectly Cooks 


ANY PERCENTAGE OF CORN SYRUP 


Makes a clearer, a drier and more lustrous satin finish candy. 





Costs Less to Cook a Batch—Less Fuel, More Vacuum 





Capacity Simplex Steam Vacuum, 5,000 Ibs. per Day 
(With extra melting kettle) 


ALSO 


Simplex Gas Vacuum Cooker 
SIMPLEX STEAM VACUUM COOKER 
3,400 pounds per day, guaranteed (Process Pat June 30, 1914) 


VACUUM CANDY MACHINERY COMPANY 


326 W. Madison Street CHICAGO 
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Mills & Bro.. Inc. 


1301 to 1315 North Eighth St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
AUTOMATIC SEAMLESS HARD CANDY MACHINE 


Send for pamphlet on this machine. 








Have You Our Latest Catalogue on Entire Line of Candy Factory Equipment? 


If not, use coupon on opposite page and let us quote you on the kind of equipment 


No. 10 BALL MACHINE for COCOANUT, CREAM and CHICLE 








HEADQUARTERS 


FOR CANDY 
MACHINERY, 
TOOLS AND 
EQUIPMENT 
SINCE 1864 








“Hf it’s listed with Mills it’s a success”’ 
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The “Coldbed” 
Chocolate Drying and Packing Table 


Directly Connected to Coating Machine 


Patents Pending 


Something You Should Know: 


The Largest, the Most Representative, the Best Known Candy Makers Have Exclusively 
Adopted the Coldbed and Will Use No Other Method for Chilling and Drying Chocolate 
Coated Goods. Why? What Is the Secret of Its Popularity? What Reason Can Be Given 
for the Unfailing Repeat Orders Which Follow a Trial Installation? 


THE ANSWER IS OBVIOUS—The practical, experienced, production manager has 
learned the value of applied engineering knowledge. As an example, he now knows that 
for the same rise in temperature one gallon of refrigerated water will take up as much heat 
as two hundred cubic feet of refrigerated air. 


He knows that in Chilling Chocolate goods smaller crystals of the fat are formed when 
the cooling is rapid, while in slow cooling larger crystals are formed and the fracture con- 
sequently becomes dull and grayish. 


Having knowledge of such well known principles it was just plain common sense to apply 
them practically as we have done with the COLDBED Table, and as a result the chocolates by 
this method show a finer texture and the centers, being properly chilled throughout, are in the 
best possible condition for immediate packing. And (this is important to your pocketbook )— 


1. The COLDBED Tables are sold at a very reasonable price. Our customers say 
we do not ask enough for them. 


2. They are great mo i savers. No girl at the feed end of the table. The goods 


are not handled on the CO ED until they reach the packer. 
3. The scrap and waste is minimized. The goods are immediately set after leaving 
the enrober and hence there ate no feather edges. 


We will serve you wherever you are. Write for literature and complete information. 
Also manufacturers of 
“The Chillblast” Air Conditioner, Cooler ard Dehumidifier, 
The Bentz Drying System for Starch Rooms 


and 


The Bentz Air Conditioning Apparatus for poy nar eH nd Uniform Atmospheric 
Conditions fn Rooms or Factories 


BENTZ ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


Main Office: 140 Cedar St., New York Factory: 661 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark, N. J. 
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(Continued from page 28) 
Preparing for the Fall Rush 

The manager of one of the largest plants in 
the Kast recently voiced his relief at the better 
labor conditions in his plant today, and said 
that their labor problems at present were noth- 
ing as compared with what they were a few 
years ago, when they operated their plant on a 
seasonal basis and allowed their sales and pro- 
duction to fluctuate from season to season with 
the demands of the trade. In his opinion the 
policy of running on a fairly uniform basis 
throughout the year, in accordance with a well 
planned program, was more than paid for by 
the better quality of workers that they were 
able to secure and better output that these em- 
ployes gave because they were assured of 
steady work. He said that now they generally 
have as many skilled workers as they needed 
for a nucleus. The working foree for the holi- 
day rush can be increased easily by hiring green 
help to do work for which they can be quickly 
trained. This practice prevails in many faec- 
tories. Those that find it impossible to main- 
tain the same force throughout the year begin 
to take on additional workers right after July 
4. The force is increased gradually, new em- 
ployes are trained thoroughly, and a compe- 
tent force is easily built up before the Christ- 
mas rush really sets in. 

Many firms utilize the summer period to build 
up and plan their working force for the holiday 
seasons, instead of waiting until the last minute. 
This policy of looking ahead enables them to 
get a better grade of workers, while the factory 
that delays putting on workers until they are 
actually needed must either go short-handed or 
pick up what is left among the floating help. 

The Vacation Problem 

In order to solve the problem of vacation rest- 
lessness, many firms close down the plant com- 
pletely during the first week or two in July. 
This is such common practice in some sections 
that it has become a trade custom; the entire 
plant is closed and the majority of the office 
force take their vacation during this period. It 
is, of course, necessary to keep a skeleton crew 
in the office to handle correspondence, orders, 
hookkeeping, and to ship out such orders as are 
needed immediately. The sales force also takes 
a vacation during this period. Customers are 
notified a mouth or six weeks in advance of this 
period, and their cooperation asked in getting 
in orders before that time or holding them up 
until the shut-down period is over. 

It is surprising how quickly the trade will ac- 
custom itself to such shut-downs if the plan is 
explained to them thoroughly in advance and 
they understand the reason for it. There is no 
reason why a group of candy manufacturers in 
any one territory should not arrange to shut 
their plants down all day Saturday during the 
summer months. The advantages of a five-day 
week during the summer months are obvious and 
could be carried through if the manufacturers 


all agreed to it. This plan has been carried 
through successfully by department stores in 
one of the larger Eastern cities where the more 
important retail stores close all day Saturday 
during the months of July and August. 

The total amount of aciual time lost by a 
week’s shut-down is less than if workers were 
allowed to take one or two weeks off at various 
intervals during the summer. Furthermore, it 
gives an opportunity to overhaul equipment and 
make repairs and changes that are necessary to 
get ready for the fall rush. Except in plants 
catering especially to summer trade, the com 
plete shut-down for one or two weeks in July 
seems to be a distinct advantage. 


The Summer Selling Problem 


Last, but not least, in the troubles of the man- 
ufacturing confectioner during the summer, is 
the question of sales. There is, of course, a dis- 
tinct falling off in the demand and an almost 
complete shift in the kind of goods required. It 
is essential that the candy manufacturer deter 
mine on the kind of candies that will sell best 
in his territory during the summer. This is dis 
tinctly a sales problem, because with modern 
factory equipment it is possible for the manu 
facturer to make almost any kind of candy that 
he can selland ship. As indieated in a previous 
article (in the Sales Managers’ Number) the 
solution to this problem lies first in a careful 
survey of the trade that the manufacturer is 
selling, to determine just what candies they can 
handle to the best advantage in the summer, and 
then the development of such types and brands 
as will create demand and increase sales. Only 
by careful sales planning and an intelligent an 
alvsis of the customer demand is it possible for 
the manufacturer to lay out a summer sales 
campaign that will give him the production 
which he wishes. Many firms are doing this, 
so that there is little excuse for the sales depart 
ment that cannot sell candy in the summer. 
Kither the manufacturer is not making the right 
lines or else the sales department is not plan 
ning its campaigns wisely. 

The summer is the time for the manufacturer 
to complete his plans for the fall production and 
to bring to a head his various sales campaigns 
to insure the maximum output during the year. 
While the summer is the time when the plans 
ean be put into execution and given their final 
touches, yet really the successful manufacturer 
is the one who plans his sales much further 
ahead but perhaps holds up the execution until 
the summer months. This subject was treated 
fully in the Sales Managers’ Number of ‘The 
Candy Manufacturer.’’ 


Much ean be accomplished in sales promo- 
tion in the summer y educating the retail dealer 
to the proper method of handling and merchan- 
dising candies. Too many of them try to stick 
to staple lines instead of playing up and push- 
ing the varieties that are easier to handle and 


keep better during the summer Many dealers 
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do not realize that the average candy consumer 
gets tired of chocolates and other rather heavy 
varieties which are more popular during the 
winter and spring. His taste changes with the 
season, and the dealer who takes advantage of 
this fact and plays up more prominently during 
the summer his specialties and more hardy 
varieties, instead of chocolates, will sell more 
“andy. 
Watch the Dealers’ Windows 

One manufacturer, who had been thinking 
this problem over, recently visited one of his re- 
tail distributors and spent two or three hours 
showing the dealer how to rearrange his dis- 
play and to take care of his goods. He found 
that the hard candies were exposed in open 
cases where they would lose their gloss and get 
sticky, whereas varieties that would not be af- 
fected by atmospheric conditions were stored 
in air-tight jars. It had never occurred to the 
dealer to protect his stock by keeping the more 
sensitive varieties in glass jars. This same 
dealer had his window full of chocolates and 
packed goods. <A lazy clerk had neglected to 
put up a curtain in front of the window, with 
the result that the sun had discolored nearly all 
of the chocolates in the window and some of 
them had broken open and were leaking, so that 
the display was anything but attractive. The 
increase in dealer’s business as a result of the 
suggestions made by the manufacturer more 
than justified the time spent in this bit of mis- 
sionary work, 

Within the past week the writer has seen 
no less than six candy windows where the choco- 
lates display were badly discolored and in some 
cases the sun had been so hot that the coating 
had melted and run together. In one ease the 
writer mentioned this fact to a merchant, and 
was told that as they dressed their windows only 
once a week it would be impossible to take out 
the disfigured candies for two or three days. 
The dealer seemed to have no conception what- 
ever of the damage he was doing to his business 
and to the good name of the candy manufac- 
turers whose signs were displayed in his win- 
dows. 





Summary 

While great progress has been made in the 
candy industry in handling its summer prob- 
lems, it is evident that there is still room for 
much missionary work on the part of those who 
know. 

Teach the dealer effective methods of mer- 
chandising summer candies. Show him how to 
attract customers and hold their trade by proper 
display and care of his candy. Educate the sales 
department to the importance of well planned 
summer campaigns. Plan shipping schedules 
so as to avoid exposing shipments to hot 
weather unnecessarily. Close the plant down 
for at least one week early in July. Provide 
adequate storage facilities and install air con- 
ditioning and refrigerating equipment. Perfect 
production schedule for the coming months and 
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start now to manufacture in anticipation of the 
Christmas rush. Begin now to add on gradually 
and train the help needed to carry you through 
the holiday rush. 





SCHMAND - PORBECK CANDY COMPANY 
HAVE NEW FACTORY 

The formal opening of the new factory of the 
Schmand-Porbeck Candy Company was held at the new 
factory site, 1015-1017 Center Street, June 22nd. More 
than 150 employees and their friends attended the func- 
tion. Refreshments were served. Music was furnished 
by the Schmand orchestra. 

The growth of the business compelled the owners to 
seek a new factory. The business office and salesrooms 
will remain at the old location, 118 West Eighth Street, 
but all candy manufacturing will be done at the Center 
Street address, 

Fred Walton, who has had several years of experience 
in candy manufacturing, is superintendent of the new 
factory. William Schmand is president, and Mr. Por- 
beck is vice-president and secretary of the concern. The 
new factory will begin making candy immediately with 
new and modern equipment. It is said that the factory 
alone will employ from 75 to 100 persons this fall. 





Mario A. Gianini assumed his new duties as manufac- 
turing manager of Henry Maillard, New York. He was 
formerly with Park & Tilford, New York, having super- 
vised the manufacture of their candies since 1908. 





Sylvester-Nichols Company have moved their plant 
from Little Falls, Minn., to St. Cloud. They have dis- 
posed of their ice cream business and will devote their 
entire plant to manufacturing their line of candies. 





Redel Candy Corporation, Milwaukee, Wis., com- 
pletely reorganized. The new officers are B. F. Springer, 
President; B. C. Brande, Vice-President; H. J. Han- 
auer, Secretary and Treasurer; F. C. Morton, Assistant 
Secretary and Treasurer. The business will be con- 
ducted through jobbing trade exclusively, as heretofore. 

Paul Redel, former President, now President of 
Campfire Company, which, by the way, is an entirely 
separate corporation with offices in the Mayer Building, 
Milwaukee. 





MORRIS GARDNER PUTS UP HIS SHINGLE 

After twelve years of faithful service with The 
Cracker Jack Co. in capacity of southern sales manager 
Mr. Morris Gardner has severed his connection to start 
in .the candy brokerage business. The firm name is 
The Morris Gardner Co., Confectionery Brokers, 4518 
Clarendon Ave., Chicago. 

George Hanselman, president of the Hanselman 
Candy Company, Kalamazoo, Mich., died at his home 
following an illness of three years. He has been a resi- 
dent of Kalamazoo for more than 40 years. He began 
his business career in a small way and with only a few 
dollars capital. Mr. Hanselman eventually built up 
one of the largest confectionery factories in the middle 
west. His estate is estimated at a million dollars. 








The Bushong Candy Company, Wichita, Kansas, has 
plans to build a two-story factory building at the north- 
west corner of Bank and Douglas within the next few 
months. This structure will be 50x130 feet and will 
cost between $25,000 and $30,000. With the comple- 
tion of the new building the candy factory will have 
six times the floor space they have now at 1018 West 
Douglas. 
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Business Modernist Who Follows 
Best Traditions of Olden Times 


H. N. Cowan, a Genuine Leader, Who Places Emphasis on Welfare and Happiness of Employes 
Without Any Sacrifice of Real Discipline 


(As Reported by Business Methods) 
By Craig Saxon 


HAT material progress can be achieved 

by a firm which places extraordinary em- 

phasis on the welfare and happiness of 

its employees is proved by the success of the 

Cowan Company, Limited, under the astute and 

humanitarian policies of H. N. Cowan, president 
and general manager. 

That human service is today the foundation 
of modern business is the dic- 
tum of Mr. Cowan. Following 
out this belief, but never relax- 
ing for a moment his policy of 
keen, fair competition. Mr. 
Cowan was one of the moving 
spirits in the formation of the 
Confectionery, Biscuit and 
Chocolate Industries of Can- 
ada. Mr. Cowan’s initiative and 
geius for organization were 
recognized at the annual con- 
ference of the industry’s lead- 
ers at Montreal last summer 
when he was elected president. 

Mr. Cowan belongs to that 
all too small group of genuine 
leaders. He is in no sense a 
driver, but in his own quiet 
way, sees to it that every execu- 
tive and every employe under 
him does his level best for the 
firm. Mr. Cowan values above 
everything else the loyalty of 
his employes and without con- 
sciously striving for it has by 
his very methods and man- 
ners secured it to a marked de- 
gree. 

The history of the Cowan Company, as is the 
case with quite a few of the leading industries 
in Canada today, reads like a romance. It was 
started ’way back in 1866 by the late J. W. 
Cowan. In that year, in a small factory at the 
corner of Front and Wellington streets, To- 
ronto, Mr. Cowan began the manufacture of 
cocoa. 

In the undeveloped state of Canada at that 
time the starting of an industry of this type was 
fraught with many dangers. By wise manage- 
ment, however, and the policy of extending 
slowly, the business developed to an unexpected 
extent. In two years, it had outgrown its 
original factory and the company moved to 





larger premises on Mincing Lane. 

After outgrowing this factory and the third 
on Spadina avenue, the gradually expanding 
business settled permanently on a five acre lot 
with a frontage on Sterling Road. The large 
new factories began to turn out new varieties 
of cocoa, chocolate and candy and by means of 
clever advertising and intelligent sales policy, 
sales soon rose to the capacity 
of the factories. 

Up to this time, the moving 
spirit behind the whole organ- 
ization was the founder, J. W. 
Cowan. His son, Herbert, had 
followed in his father’s foot- 
steps. Wisely, the father put 
his son to work in the factory 
and in the office and the young 
man learned the business in 
every department. 

The result was that when the 
death of J. W. Cowan occurred, 
his son was able to take over 
the reins of management. At 
that time, ‘‘H. N.’’ was the 
western representative and 
when the business was re-or- 
ganized Mr. Cowan became 
president and general man- 
ager. 

Imbued with the spirit, prin- 
ciples and ideals of his father, 
Mr. Cowan carried on the busi- 
ness traditions. In no sense of 


H: N. COWAN, the word, however, was he 
President, The Cowan Co., Ltd. 


bound by old-fashioned meth- 
ods, but he brought to bear on 
the company’s management that renewed vigor 
that is associated with modern ideas. 

The manufacture of cocoa and chocolates in- 
volves so many different raw products and so 
many processes that the head of an industry of 
this nature needs to be a man of particular 
breadth of view and knowledge. In this par- 
ticular, Mr. Cowan is quite unique. He has a 
first hand knowledge of the southern lands 
which nurture the cocoa trees. He understands 
thoroughly the methods both of import and ex- 
port. The raw products which go to make up 
the finished chocolates come from the West 


(Continued on page 47) 
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Your Catalogue—An Expense 


or An Investment? 
By Harry Botsford 





F you are using a catalogue to help 
you sell the candy you manufacture, 
it is one of two things: Hither it is 
an expense or it is an investment. 
At no time should the candy manufacturer be 
content with a catalogue which is merely an ex- 
pense—as a matter of fact a catalogue should 
be an investment and in order to be an invest- 
ment it must pay dividends—in other words, it 
must sell an idea, a policy or a product. An 
effective catalogue can accomplish all three. 

No business can stand still. It must either 
progress or lose ground. And the selfsame 
principle applies with equal force to the period- 
ically issued catalogue. Either it becomes con- 
tinuously and progressively a better catalogue 
and a better sales medium—or it deteriorates 
from issue to issue. 

What makes a better catalogue? There is no 
mystery about it. Your catalogue can be made 
stronger and more attractive and more efficient 
from season to season, merely by watching the 
little things—the fundamentals of catalogue 
building. If you do this consistently, you can 
add strength here, clarity there, beauty at an- 
other point-—you can improve your catalogue 
continuously. 

In this short article it is the purpose of the 
writer to submit a number of suggestions for 
such improvement of the catalogue—your cata- 
logue. Without a doubt you are familiar with 
many of the facts which will be presented. Yet 
it may be that my summarization of them, based 
on years of experience in the production of all 
kinds and types of catalogues, will point the 
easy and logical way toward the betterment of 
your book. It is with this hope that this article 
is written. 

As the business of making a catalogue an in- 
vestment is largely a matter of detail, the writer 
prefers to take each matter up in due course 
and under the proper heading. This, too, should 
make for ease of reading. 

















Name 

This first phase of catalogue building is of 
vital importance. Does the name of your cata- 
logue really describe the contents in an ade- 
quate and satisfactory manner? 
‘*fanecy”’ titles are very seldom efficient from 
a sales viewpoint. Make the title of your cata- 
logue wholly expressive of what is in the book. 
The use of a so-called ‘‘fancy’’ title has been 
known to utterly ruin the effectiveness of a 
catalogue which cost a great deal of money in 
preparing, printing and distributing. 


Remember 





Introduction 
You would hardly take a visiting customer 
directly into a merchandise or manufacturing 
department the minute he came in the front 
door, would you? Don’t do it in your cata- 
logue! Lead him through a Title page and an 
Introduction that will make him feel somewhat 
less of a stranger to your house, before you 
start selling him or telling him about the details 
of your goods. 
Style 
You can make it easy for the reader to find 
out about the goods you are describing; or you 
can make it difficult. There is no question as to 
which is the better selling policy—and it’s all 
a question of style. Present your facts logically, 
and in proper sequence—-in the same sequence 
if a series of similar articles are catalogued. 
Viewpoint 
Get on the customer’s side of the desk! Re- 
member that your reader is going to be more 
interested in how he can use your product than 
in how you made it. Some description of the 
purity of the units and materials is essential, of 
course, but the thing which interests your cus- 
tomer is profits, turnover, and consumer-de- 
mand. 
Personality 
It mav seem a bit far fetched to say that a 
catalogue should have a friendly personality but 
the writer wishes to emphasize this point. Look 
over the introductory pages of one of the cata- 
logues issued by the great and successful mail- 
order houses. Their business is built entirely 
by mail and they are past-masters at the busi- 
ness. Note how they manage to convey an im- 
pression of genuine good will and friendliness 
to the reader. They manage to do this with a 
single catalogue which reaches every class and 
type of buver. Your product appeals to a re- 
stricted and specialized class of buyers and, 
consequently, your opportunity to inject 
friendly personality into your book is unlim- 
ited. Try it! It will make your catalogue a 
much better sales medium. 
Language 
Some catalogues are written in the language 
of the buyer; others are written in the language 
of the seller. The latter practice is safe only 
when your catalogue goes to a well-informed 
class of prospects. By the same token, you would 
not use the same language in a catalogue which 
goes to druggists as you would to a catalogue 
which goes to department stores—and another 
type of language would be used if your book 
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went to candy stores or direct to the consumer. 
On the other hand, if you wish to play safe and 
only issue one catalogue, make every attempt to 
write it in good, clear, everyday language. 
Headings 
There is an old and true saying among ex- 
perienced catalogue men, that the heading, the 
picture and the price ought to tell a complete 
story. Don’t seek for ‘‘fancy’’ title for items 
in your book—use headings that are just as 
clear and as completely descriptive as they can 
be made. And beware of superlatives. I’d like 
to write this injunction in letters a foot high! 
Superlatives are much better implied than 
baldly stated. Never shout! If your competi- 
tor uses them, so much the better for you! 
Order 
When the reader leafs through your cata- 
logue, he should be able to find what he wants 
without undue trouble or delay. Not only is a 
good index essential, if your book is at all siz- 
able, but the various groups of descriptions 
ought, by all means, be clearly departmentized. 
Departmental headings and introductions will 
also help a great deal. 
Polishing 
Here is one of the most important phases of 
catalogue making! After the copy is assembled, 
by all means give it a final and thorough polish- 
ing before it goes to the printer. Make sure, 
not only that grammar and spelling and pune- 
tuation are correct; but that the copy is right 
in the broader sense—that it is fully descriptive, 
correct in style, logically grouped as to pages 
and departments. Many a dollar in revisions 
can be saved by *‘ polishing’’ the original manu- 
seript and much added to the efficiency of the 
book. 
Layout 
By all means, vour entire book should be laid 
out, page by page, before it is given to the 
skilled printer in the printing plant composing 
room. In no other way can you be sure of the 
correct margins, right sizes for cuts, the proper 
amount of space for copy, the correct sequence 
of pages and of departments. Have your printer 
furnish a dummy for layout purposes and give 
you advice concerning the details. 
Prices 
If prices are quoted in your catalogue, be sure 
to give all necessary additional information as 
to packing, shipping weights, terms and the like. 
The price, alone, may tell only a part of the 
story! And have the prices set in suitable type 
—bold enough and large enough—but not too 
strong. Have the printer submit styles on 
prices and select carefully. 
Size 
What size should your catalogue be? That 
all depends on how it is to be used by the recip- 
ient. If he is going to carry it around in his 
pocket, by all means make it to fit the pocket! 
On the other hand, most catalogues are filed; 
and a careful study of the filing habits of your 


cusiomers may not be amiss, to the end that 
vour book may fit into the place provided for it. 
Many a catalogue that is made either too small 
or too large, is knocked around from place te 
place until it quickly finds its way into the waste 
hbasket—lost effort! 
Illustrations 

First of all, see that the artist and the pho- 
tographer make them correctly. You know your 
goods—they probably do not. Be sure they use 
the correct pose to bring out all of the essential 
features. Then have your cuts made the right 
sizes to fit your pages. A cut, or a group of 
cuts, can be very attractive, indeed, on the 
printed page—or, if ill-proportioned, they can 
be quite the reverse. The proper selection of 
the right method of reproduction is a point 
which should be settled in a conference with the 
printer and engraver. 

Cover 

Many a catalogue suffers, by comparison, 
through lack of an adequate cover. Perhaps a 
more attractive design is what is needed—or a 
heavier, better quality stock—or a more serv- 
iceable combination. Guard against letting your 
personal preference decide what the cover 
should be ! 





select it for the customer! This is 
a matter on which the advice of the printer 
should be rather closely followed. Right at this 
point the writer wishes to bring out his private 
contention that the selection of the right printer 
is of vital importance. As a rule it is sound 
business to select only a printer who has had 
considerable catalogue experience. The qual- 
ity of service which such a printer will render 
is unusual and, as a rule, the advice given is 
worth following. 





Paper 

Bear in mind that the right paper to use in 
vour catalogue is the one that is properly sur- 
faced for the cuts and of suitable quality for the 
work for which the book is intended. There are 
many kinds and qualities of catalogue and book- 
let paper and one of them is exactly the right 
one for your book. Your printer can help you 
in this respect. 

Container 

The envelope or other container in which your 
catalogue rides has a double duty to perform. 
It must deliver the book in perfect condition; 
and it must arouse interest, when the package is 
delivered on the desk of the prospect or cus- 
tomer. Be sure that it is sufficiently strong for 
the purpose—perhaps a strawboard stiffener is 
needed. Better add a trifle to the cost of the 


_ book than to deliver it in a multilated condition. 


And often a tension, or clasp envelope is needed 
where the book is too heavy for the plain tueck- 
in type. Your corner card, too, is worthy of 
careful thought in phrasing. For what you say 
there is, in effect, your printed salesman’s in- 
troductory speech. 
Composition 

More attention is paid to the selection of suit- 

able engravings, in nearly every case, than to 
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the choosing of the correct types of headings 
and text. Yet, so far as the appearance of the 
pages is concerned, one is just about as impor- 
tant as the other. Theye is a proper type for 
every kind of a catalogue—a type which will 
harmonize with the engravings and with the 
entire spirit of the book. Never use too small 
a type—it is too difficult to read. 
Colors 
Color work in a catalogue is expensive but if 
an extra color on certain pages or in certain 
euts will show your goods to better advantage, 
use it if possible. Perhaps only an insert of four 
or eight pages is needed. But it may make the 
book! On the other hand use care and judg- 
ment in the selection and use of color. Infinite 
pains in this respect will probably save money 
and at the same time add to the effectiveness of 
the catalogue. 
Engravings 
Use the same care in the selection of an en- 
graver as you do in selecting your printer. 
Don’t buy with an eye to price alone—otherwise 
your cuts may not be properly mounted or 
squared and your printed illustration may mar 
the book. There is no danger of this happening 
if the right engraver is engaged for the work at 
hand. 
Binding 
How should your catalogue be bound; should 
it be saddle, side, wire stitched or sewed? Let 
your printer specify on this matter. A cata- 
logue improperly bound has a very short life 
and is a constant source of annoyance to the 
person forced to consult it frequently. 
Time 
All too often the production of a catalogue is 
put off until insufficient time is left for the thor- 
ough polishing of copy and layouts. The printer, 
too, under such circumstances, is allowed only 
the time needed for the actual composition and 
printing—and this prevents much of the valu- 
able co-operation otherwise possible. Don’t 
‘*kill’’ your catalogue by this last-minute pro- 
duction method—begin your planning and prep- 
aration in ample time and you will be greatly 
the gainer. 
Weight 
Your printer can tell you exactly how much 
your catalogue will weigh, given a definite num- 
ber of pages and the weights of the cover and 
inside stock. Better make sure, in advance, that 
it will be well within the weight you plan; for 
there is nothing more unsatisfactory than to dis- 
cover at the last moment that your catalogue 
must be trimmed to the quick to get within the 
postage limit. On the other hand, bear in mind 
that it is false economy to save a cent in postage 
and lose dollars in the sales efficiency of your 
book through using too light a paper stock. 
Accessories 
Do you use enough of them? Order blanks, 
circulars of special offerings, return envelopes 
—perhaps your catalogue would be vastly more 
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productive if you included more of them. Give 
the subject serious consideration in planning 
your next book—there may be extra sales avail- 
able to you at slight extra cost. Many sales have 
been closed by return envelopes and the order 
blank, with their silent appeal. Don’t let your 
book lose sales for this lack! 
Season 

If your catalogue is a seasonable one, there 
is a logical date each season for issuing it. By 
all means meet that date! Don’t delay too long 
just to get in a few last-minute prices or new 
items; on the other hand it is not good policy 
to issue too far in advance of competition. Pick 
your date carefully; and having settled upon it, 
don’t let minor changes or conditions influence 
vou to change it. You know from experience 
that the days immediately following the issu- 
ance of your catalogue are the days most prolifie 
in results. Why keep that business, those or- 
ders, waiting—except for some very good rea- 
son? 

Prestige 

How does your book stack up along side 
others in your line? It’s well worth while to 
study the catalogues of competitors, with a view 
of making your own the leader in the field! Size 
up your own book, as nearly as possible, as your 
customer will, when it comes to his desk. Is it 
adequate? Is it really as good as it can be 
made? Are you entirely satisfied with it in 
every detail? If not—perhaps these few sug- 
gestions may be of help. 





TAMPERING WITH ECONOMIC LAW 

In the present flurry over the sugar situation it may 
be well to point out that the rise in prices would have 
been much more pronounced than it has been if the 
project of forcing a curtailment of production on the 
sugar planters of Cuba had been successful. This scheme 
had the approval of high Government officials, who now 
seem to be highly perturbed by the recent advances 
in sugar prices. ‘Two years ago there seemed to be a 
hopeless surplus of sugar, cotton, wool, rubber, copper 
and wheat but the world’s consuming power has proved 
to be greater than we then imagined, and the surplus 
has disappeared. In a few cases it has even given way 
to a shortage. Under the operations of economic law 
supply and demand have become much better adjusted, 
so far as these commodities are concerned than would 
have been possible under artificial restriction such as 
were contemplated for Cuban sugar. The world is lucky 
that such an ill-advised scheme was contemplated only 
for sugar and that in that case it came to naught.— 
Science Service. 





1,459,078. Confection and Method of Making the 
Same. Armstead M. Alexander, Independence, Mo. 
Filed Sept. 21, 1922. Serial No. 589,707. 1 Claim. 
(Cl. 99—16.) 

The method of preparing a confection which con- 
sists in heating chocolate to a degree of temperature 
above the melting point thereof and introducing the 
same in its heated condition into a vehicle reduced to a 
temperature low enough, to cause the chocolate to flake 
off or shatter into relatively small particles of distinct 
identity held in suspension within the vehicle.—Official 
Gazette. 
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Summer Sellers 


The First of a Series of Short Articles and Open Discussions on the Practical Handling of 
Various Types of Confections by Practical Candy Men 


Summer is here and with it the old question 
which each manufacturer must ask himself 
annually: ‘‘What Summer seller can I make 
that will sell?’’ 

There is more to locating such a piece than 
simply working out a formula that will produce 
one which neither grains nor sticks and which 
shows a profit big enough to cover the overhead 
of idle departments. These are important con- 
siderations, of course, but secondary is the 
appeal to the consumer. <A piece may be ideal 
from a manufacturing angle, but if it does not 
sell it is worse than useless. 

In Summer our northern weather is the all- 
year weather of the tropics. All around the 
Karth’s Equatorial girdle men eat and they 
enjoy it. They eat candy and candy we make 
to suit their taste and send them. These people 
have spent years and generations learning from 
nature what is best suited to their needs. Of 
the lavish abundance of quantity and variety 
spread before them there is always something 
for each palate. The man from the temperate 
zone who goes to the tropics and disregards 
nature’s dietetic laws governing that land must 
pay the penalty in sickness or death. 

If we want a piece of goods here which will 
appeal to the people in the tropical weather of 
our summers, what better guide can we choose 
than the cultivated tastes of those born to eat 
and live in the untempered heat of the equa- 
torial belt? They have learned through experi- 
ence what can best be made and eaten in their 
environment. 

Make goods of the class they like and flavor 
them with the fruit flavors they enjoy. Choose 
our own native fruits in their seasons and sup- 
plement them with the popular ones of the 
south. Remember the southern fruits were 
made for hot weather consumption. 

There exists a certain unjustifiable prejudice 
against figs, dates, raisins, ete., as a summer 
diet, but this is all wrong and based only on the 
memory of days long past when they were the 
only form of fruit our ancestors could get dur- 
ing the snowbound months of our northern 
winters. This way of looking at them is only a 
habit. They were made for men who must face 
heat, not cold. 

Figs form one of the best bases for a summer 
candy and could be employed in many forms 
not yet devised. 

Fruit Marshmallow 


One great but sadly neglected vehicle by 
which to convey the seasonable fruits to the 
candy-loving consumer is the chocolate-covered 
marshmallow. Any one of our native fruits 
may be temptingly employed to this end. It is 


only necessary to employ sound fruit or berries 
cooked to a point where their keeping quality is 
insured. By this is meant the keeping quality 
both in the goods and until used. 

The only satisfactory way to use the fruit is 
in the form of a jam, and the practical and eco- 
nomical way to do this is to prepare sufficient 
for several days’ use whenever the fruit can 
be bought of good quality on an advantageous 
market. 

Only perfectly sound, clean fruit must be 
used. After careful sorting and cleaning it 
should be placed in a clean steam kettle and the 
steam just turned on. When the juice begins 
to leave the fruit add an equal weight of a mix- 
ture, in any desired proportion, of sugar and 
corn syrup; start the stirer and increase the 
steam. The fruit juice should be enough to 
dissolve the sugar and when this is accom- 
plished boil until thick enough to form a fairly 
heavy jam when cold. Pour into clean recep- 
tacles and stand away covered until needed. 

Formula for Marshmallow Centers 
35 Ibs. sugar, 
35 ~—s Ibs. corn syrup, 
214 lbs. heavy boiling starch. 

Cook the above batch to 230 degrees F., with 
just enough water to dissolve the sugar, then 
pour it over 1 Ib. of gelatine, which has been 
allowed to swell with two quarts of cold water 
for not less than half an hour. Set away to 
cool or cool in a mixer with cold water in the 
jacket. 

When the M. M. batch reaches 100 degrees F. 
put it in the beater with 1% lb. of albumen dis- 
solved in one quart of water. Beat until white, 
then add 15 lbs. of the jam and beat to desired 
weight. Flavor with 2 ozs. of tartaric acid and 
4 ozs. of good true fruit flavor. Cast in dry 
starch and sift with starch. 

A very nice piece can be prepared in this way 
and flavored with residue cherry syrup. The 
syrup should be boiled down and used in place 
of the jam. : 

The above formula gives a very rich piece, 
one on which a vanilla or bitter coating would 
seem most fitting, but trial and experimentation 
show that a milk is most acceptable. Care 
should be used to select one with as much snap 
as possible and the piece should be covered with 
the greatest care, as the addition of the acid 
softens the marshmallow and if any holes are 
left leaks are almost certain. 

Cast the piece as heavy as possible. A light- 
bodied, that is, thin marshmallow, is liable to 
contain a percentage of unincorporated water 
which is almost certain to cause fermentation. 

When carefully made and well coated the life 
of this goods is surprisingly long. 
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Around the Candy W orld in Fifteen Minutes 


“Around the Candy World in Fif- 
teen Minutes” was the common greet- 
ing given to the candy. manufacturers 
who stopped at the booth of The Nulo- 
moline Company at Atlantic City, 
where were displayed samples of candy 
from all of the principal candy manu- 
facturing centers outside of North 
America. England, France, Holland, 
Germany, Austria, Switzerland, Nor- 
way, Denmark, Sweden, Italy, Austra- 
lia, Japan and several other countries 
were represented in this unusual ex- 
hibit. 

This collection was not gathered with 
the idea of showing American manu- 
facturers how they should or could 
make their candies; the thought was 
to bring before the eves of American 
candy makers 
the work of those 


the use of an attractive colored silk 
handkerchief, which was folded in such 
a manner as to form part of the dress 
of the package when open. Another 
McRobertson gem was christened “The 
Aristocrat.” This was a single layer 
package of assorted chocolates of vari- 
ous types, all of which were wrapped in 
silver foil, with the exception of a large 
center piece in the shape of a heart. 
The latter was covered with blue foil 
with slight silver decorations. The 
outside of this package, like all of the 
others from this firm, was gold in tone. 

The “Lady Gay” box brought out 
one of the most unusual color combina- 
tions. Each individual confection was 
wrapped with a beautiful silver foil. 
This inside cover of the package was 





of other coun- 
tries for the sake 
of comparison. 
If any of those 
who saw the ex- 
hibit felt they 
could and did 
make better con- 
fections, why 
that was fine and 
no one could help 


but feel they 
were to be con- 
gratulated. On 
the other hand, 


if anyone secured 
a new idea as to 
package or con- 
tents, then those 
who had spent 
considerable time 
and effort to 
gather together 
he different 
samples feel they 
were fully repaid 
for their efforts. 

Among such a large collection, there 
were quite naturally several classes of 
goods which received more than the 
usual amount of attention. The*gen- 
erous co-operation of the Australian 
manufacturers made their part of the 
exhibit especially conspicuous. Some 
of the color schemes were original and 
striking. One of the packages which 
excited unusual interest was manufac- 
tured by McRobertson of Melbourne. 
This “Treasure Package” was made up 
of a combination of various shapes of 
solid chocolates which were very attrac- 
tively dressed in gold foil or gold toned 
wrappers. In addition to the gold foil, 
a portion of the contents of the box 
had an additional wrapping of yellow 
Celophane. One of the striking ideas 
in connection with this package was 
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of ruby red Celophane. The silver foil 
took on a red tone from this wrapper, 
producing a strinkingly unusual effect. 
A companion package known as “Beau 
Brummel” contained a yellow. trans- 
parent wrapper, which, when the box 
was first opened, gave the impression 
that the candies were wrapped in gold 
foil, while, as a matter of fact, silver 
Was used, 

The chocolates manufactured 
Allen of Melbourne conformed more 
nearly to American ideas. However, 
all of the practical men who examined 
the various packages were impressed by 
the excellent condition in which the 
goods were received. The twelve thou- 
sand mile journey which they made had 
in no way dimmed their lustre. The 
finish, even of the unwrapped choco- 


} V 





lates was as perfect as if the goods had 
just been taken from a cold room. 

Perhaps one of the most important 
things taught by this exhibit was the 
desirability of careful packing of con- 
fections when they are to be shipped 
any great distance. 

France contributed unusual 
packages in the shape of transparent 
bags or wrappers. One of the daintiest 
things among the exhibit was a small, 
gold mesh bag filled with gold and silver 
wrapped imitation coins made of choco- 
late. 

Another package showed the effect of 
the French contact with the Americans, 
in that it portrayed two colored gen- 
tlemen engaged in a game commonly 
spoken of as African Golf. 

Holland show- 
ed some unusual 


some 


effects obtained 
by the applica- 
tion -of bits of 


gold leaf applied 
for its decorative 
effect on the 
chocolates. They 
made con- 
siderable 


also 


use of 





the chocolate or- 
namentation 


similar to that 
used in this 
country in the 


manufacture of 
chocolate goods. 

England’s 
most popular 
candy, judging 
from the Ameri- 
can standpoint, 
was Marzipan. 
All of the candy 
makers admired 


the artistic ef- 
fects and intri- 
cate patterns, 


which were found among the several 
samples on exhibition. Britain’s fam- 
ous ‘Toffees were well represented and, 
of course, commanded their due share 
of attention. 

The Scandinavian countries 
represented by a variety of candies 
which were a credit to their makers. 
The artistic effects secured by the use 
of different colored foil brought out 
many compliments from our customers 
and friends. We had to keep a watch- 
ful eye on the visitors to keep them 
from sampling the Liqueurs the 
words “Rum”, “Brandy,” ete., had an 
unusual attraction in this thirsty land. 
The candy makers of Scandinavia 
showed that they had ability to manu- 
facture candies which contained unus- 
ually attractive flavor combinations and 


were 


as 
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those who had the opportunity of tast- 
ing samples found them novel and 
pleasing. 

Germany, Austria and Czechosla- 
vakia brought out a number of new 
color schemes for use in wrapping the 
smaller confections. 

Everything used in connection with 
the Japanese candies, from the outside 
wrapping of paper to the padding used 
to protect the goods held unusual inter- 
est. The wrapping paper had fine cord 
woven through it to give it added 
strength. The packages, which were 
of tin, had an inside lead cover, which 
was sealed to the other edges of the 
box, making an air tight package. Onc 
of the boxes contained Marshmallow 
and these candies were as soft when 
opened as they would have been if fresh- 
ly manufactured. This container was 
studied by a number of manufacturers 
who are interested in the shipment of 
goods to the semi-tropical and tropical 
countries. Many candy makers en- 
joved eating samples of the goods, be- 
cause rice syrup was used instead of 
corn syrup in their manufacture. The 
rice syrup is of approximately the same 
“strength” as corn syrup and is used 
in practically the same manner. 

Spain’s contribution consisted of 


THE NEED FOR ACCURATE 
BUSINESS INFORMATION 


One of the great difficulties in gauging 
the future course of business is our lack 
of statistical information with regard to 
present conditions. Let us take for ex- 
ample the case of commodity stocks. Re- 
tailers, jobbers and manufacturers are 
not showing the inventories which were 
a conspicuous feature of 1919-1920. Yet 
it is to be remembered that until late in 
1920 it was not known that there was an 
actual plethora of nearly every sort of 
goods. On the contrary, throughout the 
early part of that year and during most 
of 1919 there was a prevailing belief that 
the supply of goods was inadequate rel- 
atively to the demand. The break in 
prices in 1920 revealed the fact that vast 
quantities of goods had been bought up 
for speculative purposes and temporarily 
withdrawn from the visible supply. Bet- 
ter statistics with regard to production, 
sales and consumption would have re- 
vealed the fact that somewhere along 
the line the flow of goods from producer 
to consumer was being dammed up and 
that an unhealthy situation was devel- 
oping. The gaps in our present statis- 
tical information explain why forecast- 
ers sometimes hit so widely of the mark. 

A question of vital importance at the 
present moment is whether production 
is running ahead of consumption. If 
that could be answered with a fair de- 
gree of accuracy we should then know 
better what lies immediately ahead. Ob- 
viously if the present industrial output 
exceeds to consume, while the purchas- 
ing power of consumers is at its present 
high level, something more than a tem- 
porary lull or breathing spell would be 
indicated. It is hardly probable that 
there is much uniformity in this partic- 
ular among different industries, and it 
would be well if we knew just which are 
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Nougat, one of their favorite confec- 
tions and an unusual form of Almond 
Paste, in which the yolks of eggs were 
used, 


well up with the market demand, and 
which have fallen behind, 

It is known that during the last month 
there have been isolated instances of 
manufacturers’ laying off workers. Evi- 
dently these producers have caught up 
with their market. The cases reported 
are too few, however, to have any special 
significance. During the current year, 
with production running at such a heavy 
rate, it would not be surprising if in 
some cases it has actually overtaken con- 
sumption, but on this point our knowl- 
edge is of the vaguest sort. In some of 
the finer grades of textiles this has oc- 
curred. In the case of a raw material 
like steel we know that the mills are 
not piling up stocks, and that shipments 
continue unabated in spite of the check 
to forward buying. We do not know, 
however, just what the users of steel 
throughout the country have on hand, 
and that is just as important as the sit- 
uation at the steel mills.—Science Serv- 


u Uncle Phil Osofy Says— 


A gettin’ in on the ground floor 
haint sech a bad idee, because you 
wouldn’t hev so fur ter fall in case the 
hottom drops outen the scheme.— Pur- 
chasing Agent. 


Just Like Father 

Willie: “Am 1 descended from the 
monkey tribe?” 

Mamma: “I don’t know. I never 
met any of your father’s folks.” 
Sugar Press. 

If the inscriptions on tombstones 
are true, where are all the wicked peo- 
ple buried ?—Sugar Press. 


QPRROT 
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The Near East was represented by 
Lacoum, Helvah, and Pistachio Nuts 
which were in the form of large crystal- 
lized Patties. 


MILK CONSUMPTION IN- 
CREASING 

Whether it is prohibition, education or 
a greater number of cows, the quantity 
of milk consumed in the United States 
has increased to a tremendous extent. 
Back in the year 1890, according to Gov 
ernment statistics, the consumption of 
milk was only 22 gallons per person, and 
in 1899, nine years later, the consump- 
tion of milk had increased only one 
gallon per capita during the entire nine 
years, which is at the rate of one-half 
As the twentieth 
century was ushered in the consumption 


of one per cent a year 


of milk began to increase and it has been 
gaining momentum ever since It is 
really surprising to note how rapid has 
been the increase in milk consumption, 
especialiy during the year 1921, the last 
year that figures are available During 
this year the consumption of milk in- 
creased from forty-three to forty-nine 
gallons per person, which is approximate- 
ly 14 per cent. hollowing are the figures 
showing the average milk consumption 
during the years indicated 

1890, 22 gal.; 1899, 23 gal.; 1917, 42.4 
gal.; 1920, 43.0 gal.; 1921, 49.0 gal 

The fact that sugar consumption has 
similarly increased during the same 
period of time would seem to indicate 
that a large portion of the milk con 
sumed enters into the manufacture of 
candies, ice creams, and other sweet 
meats.-Science Service. 


Pessimists are always in the rear, and 
never in the van in the march of prog- 
ress. Your successful men and women 
are never chronic grumblers.-Bishop 
Samuel! Fellows. 
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Valuable Free Literature 


The following publications—booklets, house-organs, catalogues, etc., are free 
for the asking, and will be sent to any of our readers upon request of the publisher, 
or if you check the ones you are interested in they will be forwarded from our 


Buyers’ Directory files. 


The Manufacturing Confectioner Publishing Co., 30 North La Salle St., Chicago. 


Vanillas.—A treatise on the construction of con- 
centrated vanilla flavors both pure and fortified. 
Foot & Jenks, Jackson, Mich. 

Nature’s Finest Flavors.—A discussion of the man- 
ufacture of terpeneless citrus natural fruit 
flavors, in concentrated form, from the har- 
vesting of the fruit to the finished product.— 
Foot & Jenks, Jackson, Mich. 

Why Swift’s Gelatins Will Suit You.—An eight- 
page booklet dealing briefly with the manu- 
facture, testing and distribution of Swift’s 
gelatine—Swift & Co., Union Stock Yards, 
Chicago. 

Valuable Information About Gelatine.—A 24-page 
booklet which gives much space to a discussion 
of gelatine in an impartial way. There are 
chapters on the legal regulations, pointers on 
purchasing, testing food value, function and 
uses of gelatine —Harold A. Sinclair, 160 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

The Story of Delft.—An artistic booklet illustrating 
the city and folk of Delft, Holland, also how 
and where Delft gelatine is made.—Harold A. 
Sinclair, 160 Broadway, New York City. 

Facts About Food Gelatine.—A 16-page booklet on 
gelatine and its uses written by a disinterested 
scientist and originally published in The New 
York Tribune. An interesting informative 
treatise on the definition, manufacture and the 
diversified uses of gelatine —Milligan & Hig- 
gins Gelatine Co., 222 Front St., New York 
City. 

The Helper.—A 20-page booklet, illustrating in 
actual colors, the principal lines of confection- 
ery in which Nulomoline may be used advan- 
tageously. A short analysis of the charac- 
teristics of each kind of candy is given together 
with a suggestion for the solution of the prin- 
cipal problem in the manufacture of each class 
of goods illustrated.—The Nulomoline Co., 111 
Wall St., New York City. 

Formulas for Wholesale Trade—A set of 36 
formulas, each on a separate sheet, specially 
adapted to requirements of the wholesale man- 
ufacturing confectioner—The Nulomoline Co., 
111 Wall St., New York City. 

Formulas for Retail Trade.—A set of 65 formulas 
designed for the retail candy shop.—The Nulo- 
moline Company, 111 Wall St., New York City. 

How Corn Syrup Is Made.—A very interesting il- 
lustrated booklet showing how corn syrup is 
made at the Clinton refinery —Clinton Corn 
Syrup Ref. Co., Clinton, lowa. 

The Candy Makers’ Guide.—A booklet describing 
Senneff-Herr’s full line of candy makers’ 
specialties and a set of formulas for using them. 
Senneff-Herr Co., Sterling, III. 

Refrigeration in the Candy Factory.—A booklet 


containing a series of five articles on refrigera- 


tion and air conditioning and their direct ap- 
plication to the manufacture of confectionery. 
These articles were written by A. W. Lissauer 
specially for The Candy Manufacturer and pub- 
lished in our issues of June to October, 1922, 
inclusive—W. L. Fleisher & Co., 31 Union 


* Square, West, New York City. 
Candy News.—An 8-page leaflet with articles of 
interest to the trade, issued monthly by Na- 
tional Equipment Co., Springfield, Mass. 


Ungerer’s Bulletin.—A 16-page semi-technical pub- 
lication containing articles of interest to users 
of essential oils and flavors. Issued by Ungerer 
& Co., 124 West 19th St., New York City. 

“SX”.—A breezy little 16-page pocket edition, ed- 
ited by Peabody and published monthly by 
Essex Gelatine Co., 40 North Market St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

General Catalogue and descriptive literature on 
candy and chocolate machinery.—National 
Equipment Co., Springfield, Mass. 

General Catalogue.—Confectioners’ machinery and 
tools—Thomas Mills & Bro., 1301-8 North 
Eighth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

General Catalogue.—Candy machinery, tools and 
utensils —Savage Bros Co., 2638 Gladys Ave., 
Chicago. 

Complete Candy Making Outfits for small candy 
factories and candy kitchens.—Savage Bros, 
Co., 2638 Gladys Ave., Chicago. 

General Catalogue.—Air conditioning apparatus. 
Also list of 77 other special Sturtevant cata- 
logues covering in detail each item in entire 
line —B. F. Sturtevant Co., Hyde Park, Boston, 
or W. L. Fleisher Co., 31 Union Square, West, 
New York City. 

General Catalogue.—Ideal chocolate and cocoa prod- 
ucts, illustrated in actual colors.—Ideal Cocoa 
& Chocolate Co., 39 Park Place, New York City. 

General Catalogue.—Salesmen’s sample cases, bags, 
portfolios ——Knickerbocker Case Co., 226 North 
Clinton St., Chicago. 

The History of Vanillin—A 16-page booklet giv- 
briefly the story of Vanillum and its virtues. 
It gives a survey of the history, uses and ad- 
vantages.—Monsanto Chemical Works, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Sugars for Manufacturers.—A pamphlet on the va- 
rious sugars made for manufacturers with sug- 
gestions for using them, by C. W. Nordland.— 
Franklin Sugar Refining Co., Delaware and 
Wharton Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sweetmeats.—A Franklin Sugar Book of Recipes 
for making Candies and Bon Bons, Conserves, 
Cake Icings and Meringues, by Caroline B. 
King—The Franklin Sugar Refining Com- 
pany, Delaware and Wharton Sts., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
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BUSINESS MODERNIST WHO FOLLOWS 
BEST TRADITIONS OF OLDEN TIMES 


(Continued from page 39) 


Indies, Ceylon, Java, Brazil, Hawaii, China and 
from almost every land in the world. 

Intensely interested as he is in the principles 
of economic manufacture, Mr. Cowan is even 
more engrossed with the subject of economic 
distribution. He has co-ordinated the advertis- 
ing and selling departments to a marked degree 
and his products are sold in every town, city 
and hamlet in Canada. 

Mr. Cowan is a convert to attractive packages 
and while he insists on the quality of the prod- 
uct itself, he does not forget the sales appeal of 
colored cartons and labels. 

‘*Work, play, laughter, all flavored with good 
fellowship—these are the things that spell ef- 
ficiency of operation in the factory,’’ says Mr. 
Cowan. He has established an immense recre- 
ation field adjoining the factory where the em- 
ployees play tennis, baseball and football. 

There is no sacrifice of genuine discipline in 
this factory due to these welfare movements. 
In the music room, a player piano is at the dis- 
posal of the employees and dancing is enjoyed 
during lunch hours. In this room is a moving 
picture apparatus which, on occasion, shows 
both educational and comedy films. A stenog- 
raphers’ rest room is another modern feature. 

In his business principles, Mr. Cowan is a 
modernist but his views and policies are always 
reasonable, owing to the fact that he keeps to 
the best traditions of his father, the founder of 
this long-established Canadian business. 


FRENCH BEET SUGAR INCREASE 


The acreage in France devoted to sugar beet cultiva- 
tion is to be increased by about 60,000 acres during the 
present year, according to the Bankers Trust Company 
of New York. This increased acreage would provide 
an additional supply of home grown sugar estimated 
at 100,000 tons. French sugar consumption is, accord- 
ing to the “Journal des Fabricants de Sucre,” about 
700,000 tons annually and only 450,000 tons were pro- 
duced in France in the last sugar year (1922-23). 
France’s beet sugar acreage in 1913 exceeded 600,000 
acres but the German invasion ruined a large part of the 
normal acreage. The present area sown to sugar beets 
amounts to about 300,000 acres.—Science Service. 





100,000,000 POUNDS WHOLE MILK FOR 
CHOCOLATE : 

Consumption of milk for household purposes in- 
creased from 49 gallons per capita in 1921 to 50 gallons 
in 1922 according to the Department’s figures. Con- 
sumption by city folks increased 2 gallons per capita 
but lack of any increased consumption in rural com- 
munities pulled down the average increase for the coun- 
try as a whole to 1 gallon. A big increase in consump- 
tion of milk chocolate is shown, 100 million pounds of 
whole milk being used for this purpose in 1922 as com- 
pared with 40 million pounds in 1921.—Science 
Service. 





Crystal Gelatine is 
Marshmallow Insurance 


May we send you enough 
for a trial batch? 


CRYSTAL 
GELATINE CO. 


121 Beverly St., Boston, Mass. 





Branch Stores 


New York 
14 Ferry Street 


Philadelphia Chicago 
418 Arch Street 3630 Iron Street 


San Francisco 
Fairfax Avenue and Rankin Street 


St. Louis 
408 Elm Street 
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FRANKLIN said:— 


“KEEP thy shop and thy 
shop will keep thee’’. 

IN other words:—Keep 
your trade by supplying 
the finest confectionery 
produceable, and your 
trade will keep you. 


These are the sugars you 
must use :— 


FRANKLIN 


Crystal A, Standard 
Granulated, Crown 
Granulated, Confection- 
ers A, Fruit Powdered, 
Confectioners Lozenge 
and fifteen grades of soft 
sugar. 


WRITE us and we will 
tell you which to use for 
each purpose and—why. 


The 
Franklin Sugar 


Refining Company 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


**A Franklin Cane Sugar for every use” 


Granulated, Dainty Lumps, 
Powdered, Confectioners, Brown, 
Golden Syrup 


DEALERS AND DEALER HELPS 


CHARLES F. KOLLMAN 

OU and I ean hardly remember the time when the 
s candy retailer’s store did not carry some kind of 
dealer help. Perhaps it was not known as a ‘‘dealer 
help’’ in those dark days when co-operation was first 
becoming known as a business foree. The dealer 
helps were there, nevertheless, sometimes as one-sheet 
posters to adorn the walls of the store, sometimes as 
an easel card carrying a full color picture of some 
supposedly beautiful siren (who had won her beauty 
through the constant employment of Jones’s Maple 
Chews, or some such), and onee I recall having been 
presented with a marvelous device, which, when 
whirled about on a string, uttered a joyous whistle. 
On the tin was stamped the name of my favorite 
licorice drops. 

In those days dealers were mere handlers of mer- 
chandise. They did not make any real effort to sell 
their goods. If people wanted them, well and good, 
and if they didn’t then business was not quite so 
good. Too many dealers of that period bore the same 
attitude toward a customer as did the proprietor of 
a tobaeeco shop in Oklahoma, about whom this story 
is told: A salesman making a train, dropped into 
this dealer’s shop and stood at the counter to be 
waited on. After standing there for two or three 
minutes he looked about him and diseovered the pro- 
prietor reclining in his easy chair at the back of the 
place, serutinizing his newspaper, entirely oblivious 
to the world about him. ‘‘A package of So-and-so’s 
cigarettes,’ the salesman called to him. ‘‘ Don’t earry 
‘em,’’ answered the proprietor, never stirring. 
‘*Well, a package of Fatimas then.’’ ‘‘Just out of 
them,’’ called the dealer without looking up from his 
paper. ‘‘ Well, a package of anything, just so they’re 
cigarettes,’’ said the salesman in despair. ‘‘If ye 
don’t mind,’’ drawls the dealer, ‘‘I wish ye’d come 
in some time when I’m standing up.”’ 

About that time advertising started on its remark- 
able career and manufacturers began to realize that 
‘‘loading up’’ a dealer was not the most profitable 
method of selling merchandise. A few far-sighted 
salesmen, instead of selling a dealer right up to his 
credit limit, suggested a change in arrangement of 
the goods, or some helpful bit that had been observed 
to be successful in another merchant’s store. This 
was the beginning of ‘‘co-operation’’ and merehandis- 
ing and ‘‘dealer helps,’’ which really help the re- 
tailer. 

Soon the light struck the manufacturer. He saw 
his dealers were no more salesmen than so many 
wooden Indians. He saw that they sat back in their 
stores, waiting for the adventurous customer to trail 
them to their lair. It was plain to the manufacturer 
that once he ‘‘loaded up”’ a dealer, he could not hope 
to sell him again until the dealer’s stock was pretty 
low, and even then the dealer might bear a grudge 
for having been so heavily over-sold by the manufac- 
turer. And it was just as plain to him that a way to 
ereate a better name for his goods among dealers was 
to help them to sell the goods he had sold them. 

There were many ways to do this. The manufae- 
turer might advertise in the newspapers or magazines 
and so induce the people to go into the stores of his 
dealers and call for his product. Another method fol- 
lowed was to sell the dealer a certain amount of goods, 
agreeing to move them for him with an advertisement 
for these goods, over his name, and in the papers of 
his city. Still it was seen that this method was not 
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direct enough. There were too many things to hap- 
pen between the time people read the advertisement 
and the time they entered the dealer’s store. 

Then the manufacturer supplied the dealer with 
lithographed window trims to halt the passer-by and 
bring him into the store. Then the attractive show 
cases and display containers containing the goods to 
close the sale or keep that buying impulse alive until 
the retailer gives the customer personal attention. 
There is much in favor of the counter display case or 
container for merchandise to be featured. It is like 
a ‘‘marked copy’’ of a newspaper; it hits the eye 
first because it has that preferred position. 

The reasons for the excellent sales records estab- 
lished by various quick sale ‘‘silent salesmen’’ dis- 
play cases and containers are due, no doubt, first to 
the attractiveness of design and individual shape. 





NOTICE THE U. R. S. HAPPINESS STORES 

The United Retail Candy Stores, generally referred 
to as the Happiness Candy Stores, are not going out of 
business! The United Retail Stores Corporation, a 
former holding company but a separate and distinct 
corporation, is liquidating and distributing its assets, but 
this will have no bearing whatsoever upon the continu- 
ance of the candy company. Due to a similarity of 
names, it has led people to feel that the United Retail 
Candy Company was discontinuing its business. 

The United Retail Candy Stores have over $2,500,- 
000 in cash and are earning a very satisfactory net 
profit. It is now operating sixty-one stores; six new 
stores having been opened since January 1, 1923, and 
has under lease and in negotiation twenty-one addi- 
itional locations which will be closed and the stores in 
operation as quickly as it is physically possible to do so. 

This is written with a view to setting at rest rumors 
throughout the trade that this company is to liquidate. 
Would appreciate you giving this letter publicity. 

Yours for Happiness, 
(Signed) Putuie F. Conen, 
Acting President. 


CADBURY MEMORIAL 


More durable than the finest monument of stone is 
the memorial erected to George Cadbury, famous Eng- 
lish chocolate manufacturer, by his daughter, Beatrice 
Cadbury Boeke. In a letter to the management of the 
Bourneville chocolate works recently, Mrs. Boeke gave 
away outright all the holdings of herself and husband 
acquired through the death of the founder, and amount- 
ing to 9,000 preferred and 27,000 common shares. The 
whole amount is placed in the hands of a trust commit- 
tee composed of men’s and women’s councils in the 
Bourneville works, to be utilized in promoting better 
conditions among the workers, both in the English and 
foreign plants. In explaining her action Mrs. Boeke 
states that the Great War with its appalling conse- 
quences led her to the belief that private holding of 
great capital lies at the root of nearly all social and 
economic trouble. She recommends in surrendering her 
wealth that it be used for constructive experiments in 
production, distribution, education and the improve- 
ment of living conditions, as well as for the conciliations 
of those estranged by class wars.—Ottawa, Canada, 
Railway Employees Monthly. 





Great men closely resemble common ones, and a home 
run is just a pop fly with a little more punch behind it. 
—New York Evening Telegram. 
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your candy box? 


--does it hit the bull’s eye of public 
favor? 
—does it bespeak the quality of its 


contents? 


—is it a sales repeater for your 
product, or— 


is it falling short of the mark you 
have set for it? 


Ask the SCHULTZ organization to analyze 
your candy box problems. It has been our 
business for 67 years to design and make candy 
boxes that give the desired impetus to sales 
Many of the largest and most successful candy 
makers are constant users of Schultz Service. 
Write today—get all the facts. 


\H SCHULIZ 6 O 


CH/CAGO 


5/9-53/ | Largest 
West Superior and O/dest— 
JStreet— in maieae « Sa 
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Stronger 
Belts 


especially woven 
for your machines 


A Gilmer Coating Belt is the belt fo- 
longer wear, smoother running and al" 
‘round better service. 


Gilmer originated the endless coat” 
ing belt. Gilmer belts are especially 
constructed to fit your machines. They 
come ready to run. 


Tensile strength is another outstand~” 
ing feature of Gilmer Coating Belts. 
They are solidly woven from the finest 
long fibre white cotton. A Gilmer belt 
means years of perfect satisfaction. 


Gilmer Coating Belts are surprisingly 
low in price. Write today for complete 
information. 


L. H. Gilmer Co. 
Philadelphia 


“It's a Gilmer 
Product—You can 
depend on it.” — 
Happy Van, the 
Gilmer man. 











Patented and Patents Pending 


Press Cocoa Butter 


According to 
Market Conditions 


ARVER Presses will turn out 
very large production of But- 
ter and Standard Cocoa, when 
market conditions are favorable. 


The same presses will also press 
out a maximum of butter when 
there is no market for standard 
Cocoa. 


Exclusive mechanical features of 
these presses, and the accumula- 
tor system of operation make 
this possible. 

There are real economic reasons 
why Chocolate Manufacturers 
should investigate. 


FreD S. CARVER 
ENGINEER 
8 West 40th Street 
New York 
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Here is a 


Bar Wrapping Machine 
that is RIGHT— Speed 70-80 per min. 


Suitable for Chocolate Covered Bars, 
Peanut Bars and Similar Shaped Goods 


The development of this machine was due to a demand for 
a machine to wrap bar goods in a printed 
glassine, wax paper or foil wrapper, and 
register the printing. 
The printed paper or foil is fed from 
a roll and cut off to the required length of 
the sheet. The registration is adjusted 
when necessary by the attendant while 
the machine is in operation. 


It can be equipped so that two or more sizes can be wrapped 
on the same machine. The machine will wrap somewhat irregu- 
lar shaped pieces and will accommodate itself to reasonable 
variations in dimensions. 

The feed is by means of chain conveyor and discharge by 
belt conveyor. 


Othe wrapping machines for different requirements. 
Send us samples and let us give you full par- 
ticulars in regard to wrapping them. 


Cable Address: ‘‘FERGHAS, N. Y.”’ 


FERGUSON & HAAS, Inc. 


515-521 Greenwich Street NEW YORK CITY 

















OFFICIAL 


Cost Accounting and 
Cost Finding Plan 


Adopted by 


The Midland Club 


Seer 


eae 


On na od oes ead 


For Sale by 


The Manufacturing Confectioner 
30 North La Salle St., Chicago 


= 


Se. Oe, Oe. O)s. Oe. (Oe, ©) 
Gold Embossed 


Confectioners Stock and 


Net Weight Seals 


Packed 1000 of one 


Ltn tee 








Assorted 
Assorted Fruits and Nuts 
Assorted Chocolates 
Bitter Sweets 
Bon Bons 
Chocolates 
Caramels 
Fudge 
Chocolate Covered Cherries 
Chocolates and Bon Bons | ; 
Chocolates with Fruit | ; 
Milk Chocolates 
Dipped Nut Meats 
Hard Centers 
Special Assortment 
Fruit Cordial 
Whipped Cream Cherries 
Chocolate Almonds 


Price $1.00 per M 


oz. 
3 OZ. 
oz. 
) oz. 
8 oz. 
12 oz. 


% 


4% 
Ibs. 4 oz. 5 Ibs. 
Price in any Quantity, 
50c per 


DD DD et ee ee ee ee et et 





5M or over 75c per M 
Write for samples and prices of specially designed seals. 


MILWAUKEE LABEL & SEAL G. 
SUPERIOR = SEAL ‘= SERVICE 
161-171 MICHIGAN ST., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Exclusive Manufacturers of Julian “Goldcraft” Seals 
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“CANDY BOX MATS, LACES, 


LAYER CARDS, DIVIDERS, ETC. 








TAKES THE SALESMAN IN, 
BRINGS THE ORDER OUT! 





—_ 
A Gladstone Bag When Closed 





An Order Getter When Open 
Got Yours? 


Write 


KNICKERBOCKER CASE CO. 


228 N. Clinton Street CHICAGO, ILL. 
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“The Inevitable 
Choice 


Once tried 
always used 


AMERICAN LACE PAPER CO. 


LARGEST PRODUCERS OF CANDY CUPS IN AMERICA 


MILWAUKEE WIS. 


BRANCH OFFICES IN 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 





ressit 


AIR. TIGHT 
ae TUMBLERS 


The Jelly Making 
Season Is On! 


Pack in Upressit Air Tight Jelly Tumblers and 











Upressit Products Corporation 
Long Island City, N. Y. 





watch the demand for your candy increase. 
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pic i . | Nashua Kiss Wrappers have crispness, 
| | strength and gloss combined with 
| clean-printed, strong colors. They 
! handle well on the wrapping machine 
without waste or lost time and the pro- 
ZZ ductis very attractive and easy to sell. 
ES Every wrapped article presents pecul- 
cs iar problems, arising out of the nature 
, of + ay product, the machines used for 
= wrapping and the conditions under 
which the wrapping is done. 
Nashua Kiss Wrappers are right, in 
WW every way, for kiss wrapping. y 
| Send for samples to test on your ( 





GUMMED & COATED 
PAPER COMPANY 


WAX PAPER MILLS 


: NASHUA — N.EH. 
MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 
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-* QUALITY 


NASHUA 


Paper with a Purpose 


NASHUA GUMMED & COATED PAPER CO. 
NASHUA. N.H. 


Candy Wrappers 
Bread Wrappers 


Waxed Papers for all Purposes 


Box Coverings 
Gummed Tape 
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Mapleine 


Makes Perfectly Flavored 
Candy 


Mapleine has a country-wide reputation for 
the perfect flavor it produces. 


In New England, in the Atlantic States, in 
the South, Middle West and on the Pacific 
Coast, Mapleine has established itself with 
makers of quality candies. 


It produces the flavor de- 
manded of quality goods. 

Mapleine is highly concen- 
trated—will not cook out and 
holds true in the finished 
goods. 


Give Mapleine a trial 


If it does not prove satis- 
factory we will take it off 
your hands and mark your 
bill paid. Convince yourself 
on Mapleine. 


CRESCENT MANUFACTURING co. 
8 W. Connecticut St. SEATTLE, WASH. 


ze Colored 
SEALS OF REFINEMENT 


OUR samples WILL interest YOU 
OUR prices WILL surprise YOU 


JOHN HORN 
837-839 10th Ave. New York 
Specialist in seals and labels 








Save Your Copies of 
THE 
MANUFACTURING 
CONFECTIONER 


You can exchange these copies 
January, 1924, for a bound 
volume. 


EACH ISSUE HAS REFERENCE VALUE 





























devoted to the 
manufacture of High 
Grade Chocolate Coat- 
ings, Liquors, Cocoas and 

Cocoa Butter. 


Samples and Prices sent on request 


FORTUNE PRODUCTS CoO. 
416-22 South Desplaines Street 
CHICAGO 





























VANOLEUM 


(Trade-Mark Registered) 


The ORIGINATORS 
of 
CONCENTRATED VANILLA FLAVOR 








STRENGTH, QUALITY AND PURITY 


THE SAME AS ALWAYS 





DOU LLL 





Used for OVER TWENTY YEARS 

by leading Confectioners, Ice Cream 

Manufacturers, Bakers, Soda Dispensers 
and Caterers. 


Corrizo Extract Co. 


211-215 West 20th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Satisfaction 


An expression of satisfaction from a customer c2n only be meas- 
ured by the length of time that customer has been served. It is 
the letter of appreciation from people with whom we have done 
business for many years that prove to us the quality and uniformity 
of our gelatine. 


We would appreciate the opportunity of sending you samples, so 
that you may see for yourself the economy of using our gelatine. 


MILLIGAN & HIGGINS GELATINE COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1868 
222-224 Front Street 
New York 


























Walter Baker & Co.’s 
cTS 
Nok ERs fe, 


Liquor Chocolates S 
. > 
and Coatings i. * att 

Are the Standards of the Trade for Con- 


fectioners’ Use At in syns 


‘UXMIXED? =o QN 





Sweetened and unsweetened; light, ® s 
medium and dark, whatever the differ- U. S. A. 
ence of color or flavor, all are absolutely 
pure, smooth and uniform to work. 


The taste and appearance of con- 
fections depend ne upon the UNEXCELLED for 
coatings. 
; COOKING QUALITIES 


Send for Samples and Prices CORN PRODUCTS 
WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD. REFINING COMPANY 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 


57 Highest Awards at the Expositions of 17 Battery Place New York City 
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Dunn’s Celebrated Edible Gelatine 


Produced and blended especially for the 
Ice Cream and Candy Industry. 


Our Goods have made good by the good way 
they are made 


Grades for every class of work. 


Purity, Value and Uniformity Guaranteed. 


THOMAS W. DUNN COMPANY 


546 Greenwich Street 
Conatten 1 Set Sean. NEW YORK CITY 






































OUR SPECIALTIES Wisden ttt Cleese Tacs 


P/ 98 Front St., New York City 


BROKERS IN 





“yg Ae | Cocoa Beans 


and 
Cocoa Butter 


ar, i ) payne anil < Phones: Bowling Green 2281, 2282, 2283 


A 


AMAIZ2 Seen el ek 


TRADE MARK 




















Chocolate Molds 


AMAIZO Confectioners’ Thin Boiling 


and Moulding Starches 
BARS, CAKES, FANCY PIECES 
Double Molds for Hollow Figures 


AMERICAN MAIZE- PRODUCTS Co. PANS—LARGE and SMALL 


41 East 42nd Street 111 W. Monroe St. 


k 


NEW YORK CHICAGO EPPELSHEIMER & CO. 


34 Hubert Street NEW YORK CITY 
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63 SANDY 


He couldn’t believe his eyes! G 


OU know what the old white elephant—liquid milk—did 
to your July profits last year! 


This year, progressive candy makers have eliminated this 
loss. You'll find them using 
MERRELL-SOULE 
Powdered Skimmed Milk 
Powdered Whole Milk 
Cream Powders up to 72% butterfat 


As easy to order as sugar. Keepsin your store room without 
ice. Saves handling cost, refrigeration and sanitation expense. 


_ Assures a better and more uniform product. 


Write today for booklet—giving facts about powdered milk, 
“quality” and “price” recipes, tests for candy manufacturers, etc. 


MERRELL-SOULE COMPANY 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 











Let us send you our sample of 


YOUR LEADING FLAVOR 


For Instance try our 
BLACK WALNUT 
Highly concentrated. 
Use | oz. to 200 lbs. 


Creams. 


Does not 
cook out 
readily. 


Popularity 


The volume of re-orders 
on Black Walnut flavor con- 
vinces us of its popularity. 


Freshen ycur assortment with scmething 
different. Your trade will like it. 


Write for your sample today. 


“ALEX. FRIES & BRO. 


Makers of Good Candy Flavors for 67 Years 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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AN 
EDIBLE GELATINE 
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ESSEX GELATINE COMPANY 
MANUFACTURERS 
40 NO. MARKET STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
175 South Street 94 Board of Trade 400 So. Broadway 


PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
708 South Delaware Ave. Second and Brannan Streets 
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A NEW Black Walnut Flavor 
that Is a Winner! 


OU have waited long for this—a black walnut 
flavor that is 100% satisfactory. We have long 
felt the need for it. But in keeping with our 


Time-T ried Favorites! established policy we waited until we had perfected 


a flavor that could be flatly guaranteed. 


CAS F& J 


LEMON -- ORANGE -- LIMES BLACK WALNUT FLAVOR 


These original terpeneless citrus 

bie, epee Bw (IMITATION) 
concentrates are used exclusively 
by many of the country’s leading 
manutacturers. 











is a winner because it is a remarkable result produ- 
eer. It can be used effectively and economically 


Not less popular is alone, with walnut meats or even with other nut 
meats. 
cXc CHERRYTONE 
in which the characteristics of Order a trial gallon at our risk. It’s guaranteed 
tame and wild cherry are blended to please you—and to save you money. 
into so delightful a flavor. 
And those who seek the utmost FOOTE & JENKS 


in vanilla quality find it in Lavert Fl Specialists 


VANILLA ISOLATE JACKSON, MICHIGAN 





























GET READY FOR THE SUMMER SEASON! 


HAVE YOU ORDERED YOUR HARDENER FOR 
CHOCOLATE COATINGS? 


Mr. Manufacturer take notice and insist upon Haehnlen’s. 


NO OTHER WILL DO 


HAEHNLENS HARDENER 


(A Vegetable Product. NOT A FAT) 


IN ALL CHOCOLATE COATINGS USED. 
Your chocolates will DRY QUICKER, increasing OUTPUT. 
Your chocolates will LOOK BETTER, increasing SALES. 
Your chocolates will KEEP BETTER, increasing SATISFACTION, 
Your chocolates will retain their color when the weather is humid and warm. 


Before being packed for shipment, Haehnlen’s Hardener is always thoroughly “aged” and “seasoned” and 
tested, thus eliminating any possibility of porosity and other detrimental action on the coatings, such as is caused 
by the use of inferior and unfinished products and raw materials. 


FURTHER INFORMATION AND QUOTATIONS ON REQUEST. 


Sole Distributors for U. S., Canada 
and Europe: 


HAUG & CO., Inc., 
295 Broadway New York City 


Manufactured by 
L. S. HAEHNLEN 
3817 Wyoming St. St. Louis, Mo. 
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GUM TRAGACANTH 
VANILLA BEANS 





GUM ARABIC 


THURSTON & BRAIDICH 


27 CLI7F STREET 
NEW YORK 




















SHELLED 
NUTS 


COCOA 
BUTTER 


EGG 
ALBUMEN 


GLACE 
FRUITS 


MILK 
POWDER 


MAPLE 
SUGAR 


GLASGOW 
PARIS 


DUCHE’S EDIBLE 


GELATINE 


Manufactured Especially for Marshmallow Work. 
Its use insures a better product with maximum yield. 


Purity, Strength and Uniformity Guaranteed 





IMPORTERS 





LO 
BUENOS AYRES 
MANCHESTER 


Established 1857 





IMPORTERS 


PEELS 
CHERRIES 


GUM 
ARABIC 


CEYLON 
COCOANUT 


CANNED 
FRUITS 


JAPANESE 
GELATINE 





Plant in Sahton where ‘FURS FOC® G GELATON 1 is  manatastuved 


T. M. Duché and Sons 


376-378 Greenwich Street "Vit VORDE 
NEW YORK 





*'Los ANGELES - 
BOSTON OINT BRULE } 

CHICAGO GRIMBERGHEN | BELGIUM 
CLEVELAND AVELLANEDA, BUENOS AYR ES 























Von Dannenberg & Company 
BROKERS 


Cocoa Butter 


Cocoa Beans 


82-92 Beaver Street New York City 
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New Federal Sienienie her Coane iciiente. | 
are in effect NOW 


Do your products comply with the changed specifications P 


An Analysis Will Tell 
SCHWARZ LABORATORIES, INC. 


113 HUDSON STREET NEW YORK, N.Y. | 


| 
































Most reliable gelatine 
or Confectioners— 





WHITTEN'S 
GELATINES 


are standard 


— Established 1879— 


Strength, purity and uniformity guaranteed 


Manufactured by 


J.O. WHITTEN CO. 


Winchester, Mass. 


Woolworth Building 20 East Jackson Blvd 
New York City Chicago 




















Highest Grade Shelled Nuts 


1885S——IMPORTERS— —1923 





SPENCER IMPORTING CO. 


25 Leonard Street, New York City 
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TELEPHONES: 
BOWLING GREEN 1750-1-2 





EMIL PICK 


COCOA BROKER 


67 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 








“WHEN YOU ABUSE A COMPETITOR YOU BRING HIM A CLASS 
OF ADVERTISING THAT HE CANNOT BUY 
AT SPACE RATES.” 


Keep Smiling 




















Foil Fools the Flies! 


No worry about contamination or harmful dust Perfect protection 
for perishable 


when vour candy is enclosed in a Conley Foil 
. . - products 


wrapper that “stays put.” 
; ; 2 Distinctive dress 
Such a protective and pleasing dress for your for all products 
goods helps materially in educating the public 





to associate your slogan “Everybody Likes 





Candy” with sweets of the highest quality. 


Conley Foil wrappers make good on good 
candy. 


Let us design a “Conley Wrapper Salesman” 


for you—gratis. CA 














Dera Coreliavameti@ersie ctor 


541 West 25°" Street ~ New YorkCity 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Help Wanted, Situations Wanted, Sal Winned, Machtocsy ond Gouin 
‘Wanted and For Sale, Etc. Etc. aa _ 











MACHINERY FOR SALE. 


Machinery for Sale.—Cont. 





FOR SALE—National Equipment En- 
robers; Kighlgren Stringers; Automatic 
Shakers and Feeders; Chocolate Melting 
Kettles, 200, 300 and 1,000 lbs.; Spring- 
field Moguls; Depositor; Power and 
Hand Printers; Simplex Starch Buck; 
Cream Breakers, 50 Gallon with outlet; 
Marshmallow Beaters; Racine Depositor; 
Nougat and Caramel Cutters; Automatic 
Sucker Machines with various sizes of 
Rollers; Continuous Buttercup Cutters; 
Mills Jap Cutters, 10 and 15-in.; Sizing 
Machines; Monitor Nougat Cutter; Pow- 
er Drop Frame and various sizes and 
shapes of Rollers; Ball Machines; Wer- 
ner Cream Beater and Syrup Cooler, 800 
lbs.; Little Wonder Cream Beater and 
Syrup Cooler, 50 lbs., with motor; Choc- 
olate Melting Kettle, 100 lbs.; Clad Cop- 
per Cream Beater, 5-ft. Belt Driven; 
Ball Machine; Day Marshmallow Beat- 
ers, 20 and 40-Gallon; Burkhard, Kopper- 
man and Clad 38-in. Revolving Pans with 
and without Steam Coils; Brach Ma- 
chines with Conveyors; Croll Cream 
Beater, 5-ft. Belt Driven; Burkhard 40, 
60 and 80-Gallon Mixing Kettles and 
with draw offs; 20 to 80 Gallon Jacketed 
Copper Cooking Kettles; 1,000 Ib. 
Vacuum Cooker with Pump and Kettle; 
Mogul Pumps; Lambert Peanut Blanch- 
er; Power Fruit Grinders; Nut Grinders; 
Cocoanut Graters; Ideal Caramel Wrap- 
ping Machines; “Model K” Kiss Wrap- 
ping and Cutting Machine; “Model U” 
Bar Wrapping Machine; Saxmayer Box 
Tying Machine; Steel Cooling Slabs, 3x 
6 ft. and 3x8 ft.; Marble Slabs; Improved 
Appliance Gas Stoves, 18-in. and 23-in.; 
Pulleys, Shafting, Hangers and Belting. 
Very reasonable prices. Union Confec- 
tionery Co., Inc. Office 104 First Street, 
New York City. Show Room, 29 W. 
Houston Street, New York City. 





FOR SALE—1 Savage after-dinner 
mint machine with fifty ft. conveyor; 1 
Hohberg Waffle and Pillow hard candy 
machine, with two sets of chains and 
fifty ft. conveyor; 1 80-gallon iron kettle 
peanut salter with steam coils, including 
two baskets; 1 20-inch power sizer; 2 
Herald furnaces, complete with blower; 
1 Racine marshmallow barrel heater; 1 
six-ton Brunswick ice machine, complete 
with condensor and coils. Above ma- 
chinery is in good working order. Will 
sacrifice for immediate cash sale. The 
Max Glick Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
FOR SALE—ONE 7-FOOT MURKLAND 

Revolving Packing Table, motor and 
all necessary fittings, as good as new; 
a money maker for a moderate priced 
chocolate packaged goods manufacturer. 
Cost $400; will sell for $250 F. O. B. New 
York City. Address all queries to Macy’s 
Factory, 35th St., corner 11th Ave., New 
*York City. 


FOR SALE—LITTLE WONDER CREAM 

Beater and Cooler; motor attached. 
Splendid condition. Allen & Andrews, 
Corning, N. Y. 








FOR SALE 

Carey Cacao Butter Presses. 

Lehmann Cacao Butter Presses. 

Springfield 3-Roll Refiner. 

5-Roll Steel Refiner, 16x32. 

Lehmann Cocoa Pulverizer, 98. 

Lehmann Cracker-Fanner, large. 

Jabez-Burns Cocoabean Cleaner. 

Springfield Cocoa Bolter. 

Racine Depositor. 

Werner Depositor, New. 

Wood Moguls, complete, A-1. 

Mogul Depositor Pumps. 

Springfield Enrober, std. size. 

Kihlgren systems for stringing. 

Fritz Coating Machines, complete. 

Walter Basket Dipping Machine. 

Springfield Continuous Cookers. 

Simplex Gas Cookers, extra kettles. 

Simplex Steam Cooker, almost new. 

Baker Steam Sugar Cooker, cheap. 

Hohberger Cream Cooler and Beater. 

Werner Cream Coolers, new. 

Racine M. M. Beater, jacketed. 

Racine Continuous Cutters. 

Automatic Plastic Machine. 

Mills Cooling Table, 3 x 6. 

Stokes Mint Tablet Machines, D. 

Saxmayer Bundle Tyer. 

Gas Engines (will exchange). 

Mills Bon Bon Machines, Buttercup Cut- 
ters, Blowers, Enrober, Belts, Gas 
Furnaces. 

1 New Lehmann 5-Roll Steel Refiner. 

1 New Lehmann 8-Pot Press. 

When in New York, do not fail to visit 
our warehouse. All machinery kept in 
stock is rebult. Our guarantee provides 
for the return of machines that are not 
satisfactory in every respect. Time pay- 
ments. Candy & Chocolate Special Ma- 
chine Company, Inc., 39 Cortland Street, 
New York City. 
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FOR SALE — EMERY-THOMPSON 
Horizontal Brian freezer and Ice Crusher 
with everything that goes with them for 
the manufacture of Ice Cream. Inquire 
Racine Candy Shop, Racine, Wis. 





FOR SALE—ONE SIMPLEX VACUUM 

Cooker complete with motors and 
blower, latest model; one Brach Cutter 
complete with conveyer, almost new; 
25, 30 and 50 gallon Steam Kettles with 
mixers; one Savage (After Dinner) Mint 
Machine complete with conveyer; six 
Model “K” Kiss Machines, latest models, 
perfect condition; five Steel Water 
Coolers. Adress 0286, % The Candy 
Manufacturer. 





FOR SALE—SPRINGFIELD STARCH 
Cleaner, in good working condition. 

Price right. F. O. B. Burlington, Iowa. 

Clinton-Copeland Company. 





MACHINERY WANTED. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE SECOND 

hand double acting 60-gallon Savage 
mixer. Must be in first class condition. 
G. 8S. Feeny Company, Wheeling, W. Va. 








Machinery for Sale.—Cont. 





WANTED TO PURCHASE—200 SEC- 

ond hand crystallizing pans with wire 
screen. Must be in first class condition. 
G. S. Feeny Company, Wheeling, W. Va. 
WANTED—TO BUY FOR SPOT CASH, 

chocolate coating machine, Liberty 
coater preferred; starch buck, chocolate 
melters; five-ft. ball cream beater, motor 
attached. Merrill Candy Company, Mer- 
rill, Wis. 


HELP WANTED. 

FOREMAN to take charge of marsh- 
mallow dept. in candy factory. Apply, 
stating qualifications and salary expected. 
Address R 309, care The Manufacturing 
Confectioner. 
WANTED — GOOD ALL-AROUND 

“hard candy” maker; married man pre- 
ferred. Factory located in the East. 
Address R 310, care The Manufacturing 
Confectioner. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ATTENTION. 
CANDY MANUFACTURERS. 

I can increase your business 50 per 
cent. Have done this for one of the 
largest manufacturers in the business. 
Desire to handle and manage the instal- 
lation of your window displays in the 
U. S. and supervise the distribution of 
your advertising matter. Am employed 
at present. Want to start Sept. 1 or 
sooner to prepare fall campaign. Write 
stating time and place for interview. 
Box R 311, care Manufacturing Confec- 
tioner, 44 Whitehall St.. New York. 
AGENTS, BROKERS, DISTRIBUTORS. 

It will pay you to investigate this un- 
usual opportunity to handle an edible 
gelatine, particularly well adapted to 
marshmallow and ice cream. Old estab- 
lished corporation. Territories now open 
for sole representation. Address commu- 
nications to W. E. Miller, 17 State 
Street, New York. 
AGENCY WANTED BY SEVEN RELI- 

able, experienced salesmen, headquar- 
ters San Francisco, covering Pacific 
Western States periodically and inten- 
sively. Now selling French perfumes, 
fine pharmaceuticals and other high- 
grade goods. Only well-financed con- 
corrs need answer. State full details of 
line to “Salesforce,” Room 209, 507 
Mission street, San Francisco. 





SALESMAN—CAN YOU HANDLE THE 
jobbers for a big new specialty? Write 
territory covered. We will gladly send 
samples and full information. Cactus 
us, stating experience, references and 
Crystal Products Co., El Paso, Tex. 
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Do You Want to Buy Anything? 





A Superintendent? 





wants what you have. 





A Foreman? 





Do You Want to Sell Anything? 


A Situation? 








The classified advertising columns of THE MANUFACTUR- 
ING CONFECTIONER 1s the logical medium through which 
to reach the firm or individual who has what you want, or 
Send us your copy so that it will 
reach us not later than the first of the month and the 
advertisement will run in next month’s issue. 
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Ood WORLD'S LARGEST INDIVIDUAL GELATINE FACTORY O 0 0 


UNITED U. . Gelatine is pro- 


*duced in the 


ST A g & EK S World’s Largest Gelatine 


Factory, which means 
GELATINE Uniformity, Purity, 
Strength at the Right 
CO Price. Stock used in the 
oa manufacture assures a 
bright, clean, odorless 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. Gelatine. 











Ooo LET US SEND YOU SAMPLES AND QUOTE ON YOUR REQUIREMENTS 














KAPAK 


CA Candy, 
Contatner 


that sells your candy 
and then sells itself! 


REGULAR “Put and Take” contain- 
er is the new Edgerton KAPAK. 
You put your candy in and take your 
profit out. It’s stronger, cheaper, better 
and what’s more it dresses your candy 
up in Sunday clothes—is so good looking 
the retailer will keep it proudly out in 
plain sight—so tasty in appearance that 
customers will end up their order with 
“—-and a bag of that candy.” Retailers 
will give your candy preference if it is 
shipped in KAPAKS because they are 
readily salable when emptied and BE- 
CAUSE THEY EMPTY MORE 
QUICKLY. 


The Coupon will bring you a KAPAK free 


THE EDGERTON MANUFACTURING CO. 


Plymouth Established 1849 Indiana 


The KAPAK is a standard 
railroad container and 
candy in KAPAKS is 
acceptable by carriers under 
the same classification as 
candy in the ordinary pail. 
Made in any size you need. 


The Edgerton KAPAK is made with 
wire bail or side handles. Comes com- 
plete with seals attached and solid veneer 
cover. Better, cheaper, more attractive 
than pails. 


The Edgerton KAPAK, with the Para- 
kraft Bag is dust and moisture proof. 
The folding partitions in KAPAKS are 
easy to handle and insert. A real profit 
maker. 











